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SOME FACTORS THAT INFLUENCE 
COLLEGE PURPOSES 


VIVIAN THOMAS SMITH 


DUCATIONAL authorities on the college level generally agree that 
E the excellent college has a carefully considered, carefully un- 
derstood, and effectively achieved purpose or set of purposes. They 
advise us that all phases of college organization and campus activity 
should be scrutinized and appraised in the light of their value for the 
achievement of the avowed aims of the institution. Such details as the 
desired size of the school, admission and graduation requirements, 
student fees, provisions for library and laboratory equipment, financial 
policies, faculty salary schedules, social and religious programs, aca- 
demic freedom and tenure, academic offerings, and extra-curricular 
activities are to be justified or condemned on the basis of this func- 
tional criterion. 

College administration officials readily admit that the discovery and 
attainment of college goals are basic and of vital importance. Col- 
lege endeavor is thus placed on a professional footing. Defenses are 
set up for continuing worthy ancient practices that are under attack 
of progressive changes that are opposed by the conservative group. 
Abuses are eliminated, and the value of services rendered by the 
school to its individual students and to society is increased. 
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Proportionate to the need that a college be aware of its real mis- 
| sion is the requirement that all facts and conditions determining that 
| mission are carefully studied. The necessity that our purposes be dy- 

namic rather than static requires that they be re-defined and restated 
from time to time. And such a re-definition calls for a critical survey 
of the factors both old and new that should determine our aims. This 
study should be made with full recognition of changing social needs 
in a changing world and with full awareness of the constant moral 
and spiritual values to be served in any day and in any social order. 

If a single set of purposes could be formulated that would be suit- 
able for all colleges, the problem would be simplified. A group of 
experts could then draw up a sort of code of desired outcomes that 
could be adopted by all institutions of higher learning. Perhaps higher 
institutions could be sorted into types and a set of purposes set up 
for each type. In this way all liberal arts colleges would adopt an 
identical list of aims. The exact amount of emphasis upon the purely 
cultural as opposed to vocational education could be expressed. The 
particular vocations for which training should be offered, the par- 
ticular subject offerings and extra-curricular activities, the amount of 
emphasis on scholarship, politics, and religion, the emphasis upon 
undergraduate preparation for graduate study, and all other such 
problems could be determined alike for every institution. 

Perhaps in a general sense, it is true that all liberal arts colleges do 
and should have a similar mission. This mission has been variously 
described as “preparing for life rather than for making a living,” 
“imparting culture,” “the development of the all-around man,” but, 
from its earliest history in America, the liberal arts college has also 
been a vocational institution in that its graduates have been trained 
for teaching and for the Christian ministry. In recent years, there has 
been a growing tendency for liberal arts students to specialize and 
work consciously for pre-professional or pre-technical training. Com- 
paratively few men and women today go to college and pursue col- 
lege careers through pure love of the humanities. 

At this point it becomes necessary for some clarification in the defi- 
nition of terms. If scholarship is understood to mean ability to dis- 
cover and appreciate truth and a disposition to use that truth for the 
benefit of society rather than the mere acquisition of high marks in 
the classroom, and if culture is understood to be both personal refine- 
ment and a vital and intelligent comprehension and appreciation of 
those social and political conditions that guarantee the possibility of 
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such personal refinement, then we would no doubt all be willing to 
accept the attainment of scholarship and culture, as thus defined, as 
desirable outcomes from any liberal arts college. 

Furthermore, the principles of educational philosophy and the les- 
sons of history may be of similar value in various institutions of learn- 
ing. The great educational system of America, both public and pri- 
vate, is eclectic in nature. Much that is to be found in our college 
organization, administration, and academic program has had its origin 
well in the past. The subjects in our program of studies even yet 
closely parallel the trivium and quadrivium of the Greek and early 
Christian days. Teaching methods, degrees granted, number of years 
required for graduation, academic ceremonies, academic garb, internal 
organization, school architecture, and many other phases of college 
life are not greatly different from those to be found in some previous 
century. Any attempt to stress the importance of one inherited phase 
of our educational program at the expense of the rest of it may have 
the appearance of attempting to return to the educational status of a 
former day. An example of such an apparent regression may be found 
in the recent contention made in certain collegiate circles that we 
should abandon our program of educating the whole man—body, 
mind, and spirit—and return to the pure intellectuality of medieval 
scholasticism as the goal of all college endeavor, using literature, phi- 
losophy, and mathematics as a complete curriculum. 

The particular mission of any individual institution of higher learn- 
ing must depend from day to day upon a group of factors that can- 
not, except in rare instances, be alike in any two institutions. It is 
probable that history and tradition, important as these factors may be, 
have received an undue amount of emphasis. This is witnessed by the 
fact that colleges with different historical background, different ge- 
ographical environment, different clientele, different friends and alum- 
ni, different financial backing and material equipment, different local 
and general traditions, and different faculty are so nearly alike in 
their purposes and programs that the covers from their catalogs could 
be interchanged and no one would ever know the difference. An in- 
telligent inquiry into the purposes of a college requires that we ex- 
amine and evaluate the relative importance of each of these factors 
in that particular institution. 

The first consideration is educational theory. This involves a defini- 
tion of education itself. A definition of education in terms of ultimate 
changes in human conduct by which the good is strengthened and 
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made permanent and the evil weakened or eliminated postulates that 
college purposes themselves be ultimately stated in terms of abilities 
and attitudes. Educational theory also assumes the educability of hu- 
man beings. It assumes that these desirable outcomes in terms of skill 
and character are attainable, and the science of education undertakes 
to discover experiences in terms of classroom, laboratory, and campus 
life that may be calculated to result in the desired outcomes. 

Educational theory is sometimes too visionary and impractical to be 
of value. Also, it may be too authoritarian in its nature. It then closely 
resembles historic sanctions. In other cases it is purely speculative 
and needs to be used with caution. However, we should apply well 
considered educational theory in so far as such theory may serve in 
any given situation. 

The most remarkable single achievement that has been accom- 
plished in the twentieth century in the field of education has been the 
so-called objective measurement movement. While the measuring de- 
vices are still far from perfect, they have been sufficiently developed 
to demonstrate that if carefully administered and correctly interpreted, 
they are a means for discovering truth far superior to guess work, 
and with further refinement they will no doubt increase considerably 
in value. This is particularly true in certain fields of endeavor. Con- 
trolled laboratory experimentation in the field of educational proce- 
dures has been used with varying degrees of success, but the promise 
that it has given has made us impatient with authoritarian specula- 
tions. We now demand all available evidence in support of programs 
that are proposed for the school, and those demands are equally em- 
phatic for the new and the old when values are being decided. 

Closely related to this matter of authoritarianism and of tremen- 
dous importance in the problem under discussion is the factor of 
tradition. In a new institution that has just been established, many 
of the lessons of educational history and all of the inherited notions 
of those who set up the school will have a place in determining the 
policies and offerings. In an older institution, the cherished and hal- 
lowed practices in that school during past generations, the ideas and 
ideals of strong men and women, living and dead, who have devoted 
their lives to the school, the convictions of living alumni, the opin- 
ions of senior faculty members, and the general concept of the in- 
stitution to be found in the minds of men and women on the street 
must be reckoned with. Indeed, it is as nearly impossible as it is un- 
desirable to ignore the influence of the past in setting up our educa- 
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tional goals. The functions set up by tradition constitute a valuable 
social heritage. While it is true that mere antiquity is not a sufficient 
defense for an educational procedure, it is also true that a new proce- 
dure cannot find adequate justification merely in its novelty. Gener- 
ally speaking, those institutions, usages, conventions, and ideals that 
have survived the test of ages deserve to be favored in comparison 
with the new and untried. 

It may be objected with some justice that over-veneration for the 
past will have the effect of slowing up progress. The objection that 
a thing has never been done is frequently the greatest difficulty 
to be overcome in a much-needed reform. Purposes and programs 
that have been tacitly accepted by implication and have become a part 
of the history of an institution acquire such a sacredness that they 
may not be changed with impunity. A new administration in an old 
school must be certain of its backing before interfering with the estab- 
lished order of things or even questioning the validity and ade- 
quacy of time-honored notions and practices. 

These very sanctions that serve to protect the worthy elements in 
the school’s history frequently become the dangerous enemies of any 
improvement that threatens to depart from time-worn patterns. Busi- 
ness and accounting procedures that have been adequate for a pre- 
vious day, academic requirements and practices that have gradually 
become antiquated, tendencies to set up certain administrative prac- 
tices as ends in themselves rather than as means to the end of superior 
college work, the recognition of certain professional cliques among 
the senior members of the faculty regardless of the real superiority 
of their educational performance, undemocratic and unethical tend- 
encies that manifest themselves in the form of arbitrary interference 
with the rights of students and staff members, undue favoritism to 
certain religious creeds or political groups, all of these and other 
doubtful practices are sometimes found entrenched and supported by 
the authority of precedent. With all due respect for the value of 
experience, it becomes necessary for the student of educational pur- 
poses to be constantly on the alert to discover something that is worth 
while which does not have the support of tradition. 

A practical and potent form of tradition and authoritarian theory 
is to be found in school legislation. Regardless of idealistic theory 
and the conclusions derived from controlled experiment, whatever 
we may be convinced is the best line of procedure, it is imperative 
that we obey the law. If we are educating young people for the teach- 
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ing profession, it is necessary that we satisfy state requirements re- 
garding the equipment of the school, the qualification of faculty, and 
the courses that we offer. Certain gifts and endowments are frequently 
subject to designated uses, and the law provides that those uses must 
be served. The original articles of incorporation of the institution, its 
charter, its by-laws, and resolutions passed throughout the history of 
the institution by the Board of Trustees all constitute a set of legal 
restrictions that cannot be ignored. In addition to this, there is a large 
body of common law that is made up of legal decisions regarding 
the relations between school and faculty, between the school and stu- 
dent, and between the school and its patrons. This type of law in- 
volves problems relating to deeds and bequests, debts to the school 
by students, expulsions from school, admissions to school, the grant- 
ing of grades and degrees under unusual circumstances, the imposing 
of penalties for student misdemeanors, and many other matters rang- 
ing from details of school management to the relationship between 
the school and the state itself. It is evident that the basic functions of 
a school cannot be ascertained without giving careful consideration 
to the matter of educational law. 

The geographical environment of a college, its climate, the natural 
resources that are near it, the types of industry that engage the atten- 
tion of its constituency, the urban or rural nature of its community, 
all of these are factors that will affect the nature of the school. A col- 
lege in the mountains of Kentucky will differ from one on the 
plains of Kansas, and both of these in turn will be different from the 
institution in the great industrial city. A school that possesses exten- 
sive virgin forests, is located near geological deposits of great in- 
terest, and serves a constituency that is for the most part interested in 
agriculture, cannot afford to overlook the possibilities and implica- 
tions of such an environment. A school, many of whose young women 
students will become rural or village school teachers and ultimately 
the wives of farmers or village merchants, will need to make educa- 
tional provisions for these young women that will take such facts 
into consideration. Without for a moment advocating educational de- 
terminism and without any thought of dooming the young man or 
woman irrevocably to the life and occupation of his father or her 
mother, it is imperative, if we are to be intelligent in the improve- 
ment of our educational service, that we plan our offerings for these 
young people consciously and intentionally rather than merely in- 
cidentally, and that these plans take into consideration the geograph- 
ical and industrial environment of the school. 
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Industrial enterprise and the economic status are only two of a 
number of important types of data concerning the clientele of the 
college. We need to know something about the racial background, 
the social development, the religious interests, and political loyalties, 
and the degree of education and culture of the families from which 
our students are recruited. In recent years, a constantly increasing 
number of young people of high school age are attending and grad- 
uating from high school. At the same time, an increasingly large pro- 
portion of high school graduates are attending college. The result of 
such a phenomenon is that the average degree of native intelligence 
is lower for high school graduates and college freshmen than was 
formerly the case. We are confronted by the problem of providing 
education that is suitable for the type of students who come to us, or 
else we must set up standards of admission that will select the type 
of students who can profit from the kind of educational service that 
we desire to render. It appears that the seriousness of this problem is 
increasing because of the constantly increasing proportion of high 
school graduates who attend college. 

The nature of the student body will determine to some extent the 
number who will need to be provided with terminal courses in four 
years or less and the number who may be expected to go ahead for 
professional work or for graduate degrees in the various academic 
fields. Undoubtedly a small college that is attempting to serve its 
community cannot refuse admission to all students who are interested 
in the preparation for a vocation. The financial ability of the parents, 
the number of brothers and sisters who need to be provided with 
education, the especial interests and abilities of the student, together 
with his ambition and industry, will determine the needs of the stu- 
dents in individual cases, and the summation of all such needs will 
furnish a source of data that is of tremendous importance for the 
solution of our problem. The intelligent administering to the needs 
of the students requires an understanding of those needs and of the 
students themselves. The administration to the needs of the com- 
munity and of society demands a knowledge of conditions in the 
community served. 

The financial resources of the school form a vitally important con- 
sideration in determining the nature and scope of the activities of the 
institution. Although a college is a non-profit institution, it must be 
run on a business-like basis if it is to survive. Instead of planning the 
college that we would like to have and proceeding on faith that the 
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many necessities for its support will be forthcoming, the only safe 
method is to make an inventory of the probable income and offer the 
best college that we can for that price. The amount of income from 
endowment and the support from alumni and friends, together with 
the tuition and fees from students, must be taken as the total possible 
financial limit of the program to be offered. Any other procedure 
than this threatens the future security of the institution. 

If the certain income of the school is to be a measure of its pro- 
gram, it is tremendously important that all financial policies of the 
school be thoroughly analyzed and understood by the administration. 
Sound principles of accounting, sound policies of investment, sound 
auditing and budgeting procedures, good business practices in bond- 
ing and insurance, carefully planned schedules, salary promotions 
and retirement annuities, economical practices in conserving the mate- 
rial equipment—all such procedures must be understood and made a 
part of the planning of the institution. 

In conclusion, the determination of college purposes will always 
be affected by the relation of the college to other institutions such as 
the church, the home, and the state. The college will find it necessary 
to decide what shall be the share of responsibility that it will assume 
for the physical and moral welfare of its students and faculty. It will 
need to decide whether or not to engage in militant reform in social 
and political affairs. The influences of the church and the influences 
of certain political groups in the state will be factors that have con- 
siderable weight. A sectarian school will react to the problem of 
religion in a different way from one that is non-sectarian. A state- 
controlled school, as is now evidenced in certain European countries, 
may in some instances react to political influences in a different way 
from the independent college. The small community college will 
probably concern itself more with the individual personal morals of 
its students than will the larger urban university. The institution must 
decide whether or not to concern itself with humanitarian considera- 
tions in its dealings with the individual students and other constitu- 
ents. The principles of educational theory, the influence of tradition, 
the lessons of history, the nature of the student and community 
clientele served by the school, the economic background, and the in- 
fluence of other existing social organizations when taken together will 
determine general and specific purposes for a particular college. 

—Volume 15, Number 3 














SKELETAL MATURITY AND ACHIEVEMENT 
OF COLLEGE FRESHMEN 


CHARLES D. FLORY 


LTHOUGH time is a necessity for physical maturation, it is not the 
A only factor that affects the rate at which individuals mature. The 
various factors affecting growth rates have been indicated in the 
extensive literature on growth and development. Studies have shown 
definitely that some children are unqualified physiologically to begin 
the normal activities of the elementary school at age six, while others 
could do the work of the first grade before they reach their sixth birth- 
day. It is quite well known that the growth patterns begun in the 
pre-school years are usually followed to maturity. But the evidence 
concerning the effect of maturation on the ability to do college or 
university work is quite meager. It is easy to find an excuse for the 
failure of a college student in his ability, in his training, or in his 
application without troubling to consider his maturation. The pur- 
pose of the present study is the analysis of the academic progress of 
a group of freshman men in the light of their skeletal or physiological 
maturity. 

THE SUBJECTS 


In September, 1938, X-rays of the hand' were obtained for 101 
men entering Lawrence College. Five of these men were subsequently 
admitted to advanced standing and have been omitted from the 
study. One subject who withdrew during the first semester has been 
omitted. Thus, 95 freshmen, who attended Lawrence College during 
the academic year 1938-39, have served as subjects in the study. These 
subjects fell into the following age groups: 19 were between 17-2 
and 17-11; 59 were between 18-0 and 18-11; and 17 were above 
19-0. The youngest was 17-2 and the oldest, 21-8. Eight of the 17 
subjects above the age 19-0 were also above 20-0. These eight men 


*The technique used in taking the X-rays is described in detail in Charles 
D. Flory, Osseous Development of the Hand as an Index of Skeletal Development. 
Monograph. Society for Research in Child Development. Vol. I, No. 3, 1936. 

The writer wishes to express appreciation to Drs. MacLaren, Gallagher, and 
Landis for the use of their X-ray machine and to Miss Pierret for her assistance 
in taking and developing the films, 
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had been out of high school for one or more years before entering 


college. 
PROCEDURE 


The subjects have been divided into three maturity groups on the 
basis of the X-rays obtained. Since they were all above 17-2 in chrono- 
logical age, maturity has been judged by the degree of closure of the 
radial and ulnar epiphyses in the right hand. A subject was judged 
mature when closure was complete; as maturing when the X-rays 
revealed small gaps at the edges of the shafts and possibly faint lines 
at the point of union; and as smmature when definite lines indicating 
open epiphyses were clearly visible. These three stages of maturity 
are illustrated in Figures 1, 2, and 3. The youngest age group, 17-2 
to 17-11, also has been ranked in skeletal maturity by comparing the 
X-rays with each other. The 74 freshmen who were within +9 
months, 17-9 to 19-3 inclusive, of the average age for skeletal matura- 
tion of the hand in males have been studied as a group. The mean age 
for skeletal maturity has been set at 18-6 for students of similar in- 
tellectual and socio-economic status in a previous study by the writer.’ 

The academic records, psychological test scores, and personnel data 
were supplied by the Dean’s office. The 1.Q.’s used were calculated 
from scores on the Otis Higher Examination, and the Percentile Ranks 
were obtained from the American Council on Education Psychological 
Test scores. In computing grade-point averages for the year an A 
equaled 3 points; B, 2 points; C, 1 point; D, no points; and F, a 
—1 point per semester hour in each course. The normal load was 17 
hours per semester, and the expected grade-point average should 
theoretically equal or exceed a 1 point, since a student, in order to 
graduate, must earn as a minimum as many grade points as he has 
hours. 

THE RESULTS 


The achievement and the intellectual rating of the three groups 
ate presented in Table I. The youngest students as a group are slightly 
more intelligent and made a somewhat higher point average than the 
two groups of older students. The differences are not highly signifi- 
cant, since the greatest difference in achievement, between the average 
group and young group, is .14 + .14 in favor of the youngest students. 

It is worthy of note that the oldest group is lowest in intelligence 


* Flory, op. cit. 

















FiGuRE 1 (Top).—A mature seventeen-year-old freshman. (C.A., 17-10; 1Q, 
123; American Council Percentile, 89; Grade-point Average, 1.94) 

FIGURE 2 (Lower left) —A maturing seventeen-year-old freshman, (C.A., 17-2; 
IQ, 136; American Council Percentile, 89; Grade-point Average, 1.44) 

Figure 3 (Lower right).—An immature seventeen-year-old freshman. (C.A., 
17-4; IQ, 121; American Council Percentile, 38; Grade-point Average, .35) 
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but not significantly different in achievement. In I.Q. points the 
youngest group excels the oldest group by 7 + 2.09 but in grade points 
the superiority is only .10 + .18. In the oldest group 18 or 94 per cent 
of the subjects were mature, while in the youngest group only 4 or 
21 per cent were mature. These findings suggest that physiological 
maturity does have some effect on the ability to do well in college. 
If this trend were supported by further research, college officials would 


TABLE I 


MEAN ACHIEVEMENT AND INTELLECTUAL RATINGS FOR THREE AGE 
GROUPS OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE FRESHMAN MEN 








Mean Point M M 
Group N AVERAGE FOR 10 PERCENTILE 
THE YEAR Q RANK 





Entering College below age 18-0..} 19 ¥.37 213 120+1.63 67.84+3.9 


Entering College at ages between 
18-0 dNG IS—EL. o.0 sicccicccscses 59 1.23 .06 I19gt .74 63.9+2.0 


Entering College above age 19-0.. 17 E27. 33 113+1.31 54.344.1 

















be justified in requiring that young freshmen be relatively mature for 
their age in order to give the young student a chance to do well 
academically. The older, mature student who is somewhat below 
average in ability may succeed because of his maturity and experience. 

These hypotheses are further supported by an analysis of the 17-year- 
old group. The 19 men who entered college below age 18-0 fell into 
the following maturity classifications: 4 or 21 per cent were mature; 
8 or 42 per cent, maturing; and 7 or 37 per cent, immature. These 
three groups of young students had the following I.Q.’s and grade- 
point averages: the mature group had mean I.Q.’s of 132 and a grade- 
point average of 2.18; the maturing group had mean I.Q.’s of 116 and 
a grade-point average of 1.06; while the immature group had mean 
1.Q.’s of 117 and a grade-point average of .98. It is quite clear from 
these data that the young mature students are more intelligent and do 
better academically than those who are young and immature. A study 
of individual subjects indicates that some of the students in the 17- 
year-old group would have done much better in college if their ele- 
mentary and secondary school experience had been extended for at 
least one year. These extremely immature students must have been 
pushed through school at a rate which was out of line with their 
physiological development. 

The data for the 74 subjects within +9 months of the average 
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age for skeletal maturation in men are summarized in Table II. These 
data indicate that the most immature students within the age limits of 
+9 months of 18-6 were slightly superior in intelligence scores but 
earned slightly lower grade-point averages. While the differences are 
not clearly significant statistically, they are nearly twice as large as their 
P.E.’s when achievement is considered. Inspection reveals that the 
I.Q.’s differ insignificantly. In Percentile Ranks the immature group 
exceeds the maturing group by 10.1 + 4.6, while the mature group is 


TABLE II 


ACHIEVEMENT AND INTELLIGENCE OF 74 SUBJECTS IN RELATION TO 
THE SKELETAL MATURITY 


























American Councit : Grape-PoInt 
Maturity PERCENTILE RANKS 1Q's AVERAGES 
CLASSIFICATION N 
M $.D. M S.D. M S.D. 
UC a ee 36 6§.4%2.§ | 23:0 | 227.4% .03/'8.3 | 2.382E- 007] <99 
Maturing. ........0.0+ a4 58.53.23 | 23.5 | 118.3413.2 | 8.7 | 1.19.11 | .81 
AIAINACUTE ......0:0:0:5,0- 14 68.6+3.3 | 18.6 | 119.8+1.4 | 8.0 | 1.134.10 | .55 
Maturing and Im- 
a ae 38 62.423.3 | 2%;2 | t19.at 207/823 | x24 208} <92 

















3.0 + 3.4 percentile points above the mean for the maturing and 
immature groups combined. The differences in achievement show that 
the mature group exceeded the immature group by .25 + .13 grade 
points and the maturing group by .23 + .14 grade points. The mature 
group exceeded the average of the immature and maturing groups 
combined by .24 + .12 grade points. The difference between the 
immature and maturing group is insignificant. Again it appears that 
mature students, even with a little less ability, do better than bright 
students who are immature. It has been shown, however, that with a 
selected group of freshmen the most intelligent young students are 
also more mature physiologically than their less intelligent colleagues 
of the same age group. The selection has been too rigid to get dif- 
ferences that are as significant as one could expect with a random 
sample of high-school graduates. 

Fifteen mature students in the 19-plus age group were compared 
with fifteen immature and maturing students in the 17-year-old age 
group. The means and standard deviations are summarized in Table 
III. The comparison in Table III reveals that maturing and immature 
17-year-old freshman men had a slight advantage in intelligence over 
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the mature 19-year-old men, but the older group had the advantage 
in achievement. The size of the samples available makes the probable 
errors so large that the differences are not clearly significant sta- 
tistically, but the fact that all of the comparisons point in the same 
direction gives some indication that physiological maturity is a factor 
affecting achievement at the college level. There is a possibility that 
college professors penalize the immature students because he is im- 
mature. There is, however, a stronger probability that maturation and 
experience actually give the more mature freshman an advantage. 





TABLE III 


A COMPARISON OF FIFTEEN OLDER MATURE STUDENTS WITH FIFTEEN 
YOUNGER IMMATURE AND MATURING STUDENTS 























Younc Group Imma- Otper Group 
TURE OR MATURING Mature MEAN 
VARIABLES Dirrenunces 
M S.D. M S.D. 
BOs iccsaine xcansnrswest IW7t1.5 8.6 1141.2 7.0 3.0+1.9 
Percentile Rank......... 61+3.9 22.3 5644.3 24.8 5.0+5.8 
Grade-point Average ....} 1.01.12 .68 1.24+.14 .80 .23+.18 








The 19 students between ages 17-2 and 17-11 inclusive were ranked 
in maturity and achievement. The correlation between these two vari- 
ables by the rank difference method gave a coefficient of .40 + 13. 
While the coefficient of correlation between skeletal maturity and 
achievement for these 19 students is not high, it is statistically sig- 
nificant. The usual correlation between achievement and percentile 
rank in intelligence for college freshmen is only slightly higher than 
the obtained value for maturity and achievement in this group. But 
the correlation between percentile rank in intelligence and achievement 
for these 19 students was .62 + .09, which is above that ordinarily 
obtained. Ranks in maturity correlated .37 + .13 with percentile ranks 
in intelligence. There is no contention in the present paper that 
maturity is a more important factor than intelligence, but rather the 
suggestion that physiological maturity is a factor that affects academic 
achievement in the freshman year. There are wide individual varia- 
tions to be sure, but counselors and teachers who are aware of the 
physiological limitations placed upon immature individuals should 
be more sympathetic in handling these growing students who find 
their way into freshman classes. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


A study of the academic, psychological, and skeletal records of 95 
Lawrence College freshmen suggests the following conclusions: 

1. The older mature students, even when somewhat less intelligent, 
are likely to exceed immature students in achievement. 

2. There is a definite positive correlation between skeletal maturity 
and grade-point averages earned in the freshman year by 17-year-old 
students. 

3. The mature 17-year-old freshmen exceed immature 17-year-old 
freshmen by 1.20 grade points and by 15 I.Q. points. 

4. College admission officers should check carefully the physio- 
logical maturity of young students seeking admission to freshman 
classes. If the student is extremely superior in intelligence, he is likely 
to do well. But if he is extremely superior in intelligence, he is also 
likely to be accelerated in his physiological development. 

5. There seems to be some justification for giving the older student 
with a sincere purpose a chance at a college education even if his in- 
telligence rating is slightly below the average of the college which he 
attends. 


—Volume 15, Number 3 














CREDIT FOR EXTENSION COURSES 


D. A. GROSSMAN 


HE RAPID growth of higher institutions in America and the 

migratory habits of students have raised many questions concern- 
ing the recognition that can be given by one institution for work 
completed in another. The European system of examinations was early 
found not adequate. It was based upon a uniform pattern of courses 
not found in our American schools, and, for that matter, not desired 
because such uniformity of prograra was thought to be not well suited 
to our plan of education in a democratic society. If education is to be 
offered to all who are capable of intellectual growth, then it follows 
that a wide variety of choice must be offered to fit the widely varying 
needs and capacities of students who seek to extend their education in 
our institutions. 

A substitute for the examination method of evaluating transfer 
credit was developed in the certificate plan. Under this plan credits 
were to be accepted on receipt of properly authenticated documents 
certifying that the student had completed a certain program of courses 
with grades as indicated. This called for certain standards and defini- 
tions of terms so that these certificates would be capable of intelligent 
interpretation and the institution on the receiving end would have 
some idea of what it was getting and what the work completed was 
worth in terms of its own course offerings. Thus came the definition 
of the Carnegie unit, the semester hour, the term or quarter hour, and 
the major, all units of measure carefully defined with reference to the 
amount of time devoted by the student to classroom and laboratory 
work in the subject. 

Voluntary associations were formed and standards or criteria were 
adopted which the institution must satisfy or conform to as a condi- 
tion for membership in these associations or accrediting agencies. If 
credits were to be accepted on the certificate plan and without examina- 
tion, then it seemed reasonable that the institution offering such 
courses should meet certain minimum requirements as a guarantee 
that it was qualified to offer college instruction of an acceptable 
quality. The criteria in the various agencies, while not identical, are 
very similar, and are concerned with minimum standards for the 
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preparation of the teaching faculty, the admission of students qualified 
for college instruction, the program of courses offered such students, 
the requirements prescribed for the degree, the facilities that the 
institution has provided for instruction in buildings, library and edu- 
cational equipment, and the adequacy and permanence of the income 
for the support of the program. Through the years institutions 
throughout the nation have striven earnestly to conform to these stand- 
ards or criteria and secure and maintain accredited standing with one 
or more of the regional accrediting agencies. 

Certain changes have been made from time to time to bring the 
criteria into closer agreement with modern educational practices. Re- 
cently certain basic changes in procedure and in terminology were 
adopted by one of the oldest accrediting agencies to afford each mem- 
ber institution more freedom in working out a program to fulfill its 
individual objectives, while at the same time preserving those por- 
tions of the standards that are felt to be indispensable for satisfactory 
college work. While these criteria and the practices of the accrediting 
agencies have been subject to criticism from time to time, they have 
offered a solution to the difficult problem of evaluating transfer credits. 
In spite of its weaknesses, there has not yet appeared any system which 
offers a better solution to the problem of free transfer of credits with 
reasonable safeguards as to their standard of excellence. A return to 
the examination method of evaluating credits is out of the question. 

The system here described was designed to facilitate the transfer 
of credits earned in residence in accredited institutions. It has been 
possible to say that the traditional method of testing the work by 
examination will be waived where the student presents a certificate 
showing that he has completed a program of courses im residence in 
an institution whose work has been inspected and found to be satisfac- 
tory under the standards of one of the recognized accrediting agencies. 

But what of correspondence credits and credits earned in extra- 
mural centers? The system that has been developed for the evaluation 
of transfer credit fits such a situation quite imperfectly. Some of the 
safeguards set up for the certificate plan as a consideration of waiving 
tests by examination are completely lacking in such off-campus instruc- 
tion; others are present only in limited degree. A student who studies 
lessons sent to him by mail or in a class meeting in a public school 
building in his home community receives little direct benefit from 
buildings, equipment, and reference library facilities that are available 
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to students in residence on the college campus. If he studies at home 
by correspondence he does not enjoy the benefit of competition with 
his classmates and the educational advantages of the interplay of ideas 
that develop in classroom discussion. If he studies at home he has 
contact with a very limited number of faculty persons and that contact 
only by mail, with perhaps an occasional conference if he is not too 
far from the campus. A student who is obliged to study in extension 
centers fares only a little better in that his contact is limited to one, 
or at the most, only a very small number of the members of the 
faculty. In either case such off-campus students lack the stimulus of 
work in a community of distinguished scholars and scientists. Such 
men of distinction are an inspiration not only to the young men and 
women in their classes but to all students in the institutions, for their 
influence extends far beyond the classroom. 

It may be argued, of course, that the physical aspects are not basically 
important in determining the quality of instruction, but one cannot 
visit campuses of colleges and universities of the United States without 
being impressed with the fact that the physical appointments of our 
higher institutions have received considerable emphasis. The excel- 
lence of the equipment found on most of the campuses leaves little 
room for doubt that the educators in charge of these institutions con- 
sider such equipment highly important and essential to the educational 
and cultural effectiveness of their programs. The absence of many of 
these facilities in the correspondence and extension courses has re- 
sulted in uncertainty as to the proper policy to follow regarding the 
acceptance of such credit toward the degree. 

While the problem of credit for extension courses is not new, it has 
gtown to surprising proportions in recent years with the develop- 
ment of a wide variety of courses taught off the college campus. The 
increased demand in recent years for additional education on the part 
of persons in almost every walk of life who find it impossible, for 
financial or other reasons, to attend a residence institution, has resulted 
in a rapid expansion of the program of work offered in correspondence 
and extra-mural courses. It has been estimated that enrolments in 
correspondence courses of all kinds nearly equal the total registration 
of residence college students in the nation. Much of this development 
is the result of the emphasis on adult education. It includes instruction 
designed to appeal to persons in all walks of life, from the most 
elementary vocational work to college work of an advanced character, 
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extending even to extra-mural graduate courses offered at off-campus 
centers by recognized graduate schools. 

From this confusing maze of correspondence and extra-mural 
courses arise questions that disturb the registrar. Transcripts are pre- 
sented with more and more frequency attesting work completed by 
correspondence or by extra-mural study, sometimes from well-known 
institutions whose standards are generally recognized and sometimes 
from institutions with which one does not even have a speaking ac- 
quaintance. What shall be done with these credits? 

The suggestions here presented are based on practices followed at 
the University of Illinois and a number of other large institutions 
located in various parts of the United States where these problems 
have received considerable attention. 

In determining a policy to govern the acceptance of credit for extra- 
mural or correspondence courses to count toward the degree the 
registrar should seek the answers to the following questions: 


I. Was the work completed with an institution that is properly ac- 
credited? 


A negative answer to this question will eliminate from considera- 
tion a large amount of work that is being offered throughout the 
country by private correspondence schools not themselves accredited by 
any recognized accrediting agency or affiliated with any accredited 
higher institution. That much of this work has a distinct educational 
value is not doubted but it is offered for the most part without ad- 
herence to the usual standards for accrediting, such as faculty prepara- 
tion, subject matter of courses and the previous educational attainments 
of the student, and for these reasons cannot be accepted under the 
certificate plan as the equivalent of residence work where these stand- 
ards are strictly observed. 

Most of the extension credit that will be offered will be from in- 
stitutions that are accredited for residence work by some recognized 
accrediting agency. What kind of accrediting should an institution 
have before its extension work can be accepted? The registrars who 
answered this question on my inquiry favor the standards approved 
by the National University Extension Association, composed of some 
fifty institutions whose membership requirements are stated as follows 
in the bulletin of the Association: 


The membership of the Association may include those institutions 
which, at the time of making application for membership, are state uni- 
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versities or members of the Association of American Universities, or 
institutions on the approved list of the Association of American Uni- 
versities, provided that each of the applicants shall conduct university ex- 
tension teaching courses either by the classroom method or by the cor- 
respondence instruction method, and that the standards of instruction in 
the applicant institution shall be those adopted by the Association. 

Also, any institution of acceptable standing, not included in the above 
classification, which maintains an adequate extension program meeting 
the standards of this Association, may, upon written application, be rec- 
ommended for membership by the unanimous vote of the Executive Com- 


mittee. 


It does not necessarily follow that credit for extra-mural courses 
completed with an institution not holding such membership will under 
no circumstances be allowed. The practice here in some institutions is 
to view each case on its individual merits and grant credit subject to 
one or more of the following conditions: 


1. Completion of one semester or year of work in residence with a 
satisfactory record—perhaps an average of C or B, without failure or 
condition; or 

2. Completion of a semester or year of work as indicated in paragraph 
1 and completion with a grade of C or higher of a course in advance 
of each course the applicant desires to transfer. 

3. Validation of credit by proficiency examination. 


II. Were the courses taught by regular members of the faculty? 


This question is important as an aid to determining if the extra- 
mural credit certified by an institution may be considered of a quality 
fully equivalent to residence work offered by that institution and for 
which it has been accredited. The very nature of extra-mural instruc- 
tion requires that the course be adjusted to fit the particular situation 
of the class. If this adjustment is to be made without losing completely 
the identity of the course as set up for residence instruction, it seems 
necessary that the instructor be one who is thoroughly familiar with 
the standards and objectives of the course as taught in classes on the 
campus. 

Sometimes, as in the establishment of freshman and sophomore 
centers by Pennsylvania State College, it has not been possible to fur- 
nish a staff from the campus. Here new instructors are employed by 
the State College. Their academic preparation and qualifications for 
teaching particular subjects are judged on the same basis as instructors 
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on the campus. The course outlines are all prepared and the texts and 
lesson materials approved by the department concerned on the main 
campus. Thus the work becomes essentially work in residence though 
at centers away from the college campus. 


III. Is this work of college grade? 


Granted that the courses are offered by a fully accredited institution 
and the instructors are regular members of the faculty, still it does not 
always follow that credit should be allowed. The demand for adult 
education of the vocational and cultural type, and the introduction of 
extension courses in C.C.C. camps and for W.P.A. groups have re- 
sulted in the offering of many courses both in extra-mural classes and 
by correspondence study that are not intended to count for college 
credit. The registrar will need, therefore, to ascertain whether the insti- 
tution certifying the work would count such work toward its degree. 

In Michigan, where an extensive program of W.P.A. courses is 
being offered at various centers throughout the state, correspondence 
courses of the University of Michigan are being used. Some of these 
are of college grade and some are not. Students who complete the 
courses of college grade may receive college credit only after they 
have passed a validating examination at the University of Michigan. 
“The examinations are difficult and searching; they demand the same 
standard of mastery and the same ability to think and express one’s 
thoughts clearly as are required on the University campus.” 

Similar examinations are given by the University of Illinois at 
various times each year in Chicago. These examinations are prepared 
and graded by members of the University faculty who are teaching 
these courses regularly on the campus. The same standard is main- 
tained as in proficiency examinations written at the University. In 
each case the grades are Pass or Fail. A Pass grade indicates a mark 
of A, B or C. Anything below C is a failure. Credit for these Pass 
grades is allowed toward the degree at the University after the student 
has completed an equivalent amount of work in residence. Students 
who have attended the University are not permitted to receive credit 
toward the degree for these examinations, but must establish credit by 
proficiency examinations which require registration in the University, 
approval of the department and, in the case of senior college courses, 
also the approval of the Dean of the College. 
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IV. What are the quantitative and qualitative limitations? 


Among universities contacted the maximum amount of extra-mural 
credit accepted toward the degree ranges from a low of fifteen hours 
at Northwestern to a high of no limit at Iowa and Minnesota. Two 
restrict such credit to thirty hours, one to forty, one to forty-five hours 
and three to sixty hours. 

On correspondence credit the maximum amounts accepted range 
from 15 hours at Northwestern to a high of 60 hours at Chicago, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, and Minnesota. Kentucky and Michigan hold 
to 30 hours maximum, Missouri to 40 hours, Penn State to 45 hours. 

In most cases the maximums mentioned apply to any kind of exten- 
sion work; that is, 60 hours may be the maximum accepted in extra- 
mural or correspondence courses or in a combination of the two. The 
practice to limit credit is quite general. As was pointed out in one 
reply, the amount actually granted is usually far below the approved 
maximum, chiefly because the course offerings in both fields of exten- 
sion study are limited so that a student can secure in this way only a 
relatively small portion of the total amount required for his degree. 

A qualitative limitation has also been applied by some institutions 
to correspondence courses offered for credit. Such courses are accepted 
toward the degree only provided they have been passed with grades 
higher than the lowest passing grade. Of course, this practice is some- 
times followed for the acceptance of credit earned in residence in fully 
accredited institutions. The application of this limitation, however, to 
correspondence credit by institutions that do not apply a similar 
limitation to residence credit is another indication that such credits are 
not yet generally recognized as acceptable on a basis of full equality 
with residence work. 


EMERGENCY COLLEGIATE CENTERS 


The establishment of the Emergency Collegiate Centers as a part of 
the Federal Relief program has raised questions regarding the accept- 
ance of credits that are similar in certain respects to those in extension 
credits. In some states these colleges have been established in many 
centers and the credits are being presented to higher institutions for 
acceptance. New York State had at one time twenty-two such centers; 
New Jersey had six centers with a total enrolment of over 2,000 in 
1935. 

The primary purpose in establishing these centers is to give employ- 
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ment to unemployed teachers and for this reason it is not possible to 
select a faculty in conformance with standards that would be insisted 
upon in a resident institution. Sixty-five per cent of the teachers of 
college subjects in the New York centers have no degree beyond the 
bachelor’s degree. The situation was better in New Jersey, where 36 
per cent had no higher degree. 

Since no funds are available except for the salaries of teachers, 
the physical facilities must be provided by the local community, usually 
the board of education. These facilities are almost without exception 
inadequate. Library facilities and laboratory equipment are almost 
wholly lacking. 

These deficiencies plus the lack of assurance of permanence in the 
institution make accrediting impossible. Yet these credits are being pre- 
sented to registrars and admissions officers in colleges and universities 
throughout the country. What to do with these credits is not a simple 
problem. 

These institutions may be roughly divided into to groups: 


1. Those that operate under the direct supervision of a recognized 
higher institution. 

2. Those that are entirely independent of any supervision from or 
affiliation with a recognized higher institution. 


After inquiry into the nature of these courses and the conditions 
under which the work is offered, the Committee on Admissions from 
Higher Institutions of the University of Illinois adopted the following 
procedure: 


1. Work completed in Emergency Collegiate Centers operating in con- 
junction with a recognized higher institution may be allowed where the 
student completes a semester of satisfactory work in residence at the Uni- 
versity with an average of C or higher and without failures, and continues 
with grades of C or higher advanced courses in sequence in at least three 
fields. 

2. Credit for work completed in Emergency Collegiate Centers not 
operating in conjunction with higher institutions of recognized standing 
may be allowed only on the basis of proficiency examinations passed at 
the University, or successful continuation of an advanced course in sequence 
with a grade of C or higher in each field in which credit is sought. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The logic behind these procedures may be summarized as follows: 
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While higher institutions are showing increasing confidence in extra- 
mural and correspondence study courses, still they have not yet come 
to recognize them as fully equivalent to work in residence. No institu- 
tion of recognized standing, so far as I know, will award a degree on 
the basis of extension study only. In accepting extension credit by 
transfer to count toward the degree the basic standards seem to be 
those set up for acceptance of residence credit under the certificate 
plan. Certain aspects of the standards set for such work are not present. 
Lacking these, the credit is accepted if certain substitute standards are 
found satisfactory, such as: the standing of the institution offering the 
course, the qualifications of the instructor, the assurance that the work 
is accepted toward the degree in the institution where it was completed, 
the provision limiting credit to work completed with a grade higher 
than the minimum grade, the provision that credit will be allowed 
only after a stated amount of work has been done in residence with a 
satisfactory record, and, in doubtful cases, the requirement that the 
student validate credit in each subject by examination or by completing 
with a satisfactory grade an advanced course in sequence. 

That the amount of such extension credit will increase in the future 
seems almost a certainty. It seems probable also that as time advances 
and the volume of such credit increases, better methods will be devised 
to facilitate the transfer of such credit. A consistent adherence to 
reasonable standards for the evaluation of such off-campus courses 
will, without doubt, tend to strengthen the quality of this work and 
correct some of the weaknesses that are now evident. Accrediting 
agencies such as the National University Extension Association have 
here an opportunity to render a service in improvement of standards 
and practices quite comparable to that rendered by accrediting agencies 
concerned with raising the standards for residence instruction in higher 


institutions in America during the past quarter century. 
—Volume 15, Number 3 





AN EMPIRICAL STUDY OF THE SCOPE OF 
ADVISORY SYSTEMS 


GEORGE E. SCHLESSER 


OME KIND of plan exists in nearly every college and university in 
S the United States to help the freshman get started in his college 
life. It is felt that individual counseling with students, at least at the 
very beginning of the four years, is very important. But even though 
most colleges have some kind of advisory system, there are many dif- 
ferent ideas as to what such a system should accomplish. Should it 
concern academic matters alone, or academic, health, personal, voca- 
tional and the like as well? Unpublished data gathered during a recent 
study’ show wide divergences in practice. 

It is the purpose of this paper to describe the problems with which 
advisory systems are concerned and to compare the aid given to fresh- 
men under advisory systems of greater and smaller scope. The word 
“scope’’ will be used hereafter to indicate the number of matters or 
problems for which counseling provisions are made. 


DATA 


Thirty-four colleges for which complete information on advisory 
material was available in the complete study and 922 students in them 
furnish the data for this paper. As can be seen by reference to “From 
School to College,” students from 105 secondary schools who were 
eventually to go to 39 colleges formed the original group. 

Details on the advisory systems of different colleges were gathered 
by four men through visits to the campuses. More information and a 
clearer picture of actual practice were obtained than could be found in 
the college catalogs. On these visits detailed notes were assembled on 
an interview form which contained the following pertinent questions: 


1. What are the essential problems in the transition experience? (i.e., 
What are significant freshman problems and their causes?) 
2. By what criteria do you judge the success of your students (fresh- 


1 From School to College: a Study of the Transition Experience. Conducted by 
Lincoln B. Hale, in co-operation with D. W. Bailey, G. H. Menke, D. DeK. Rugh 
and G. E. Schlesser. Hugh Hartshorne, Editor. Yale University Press, 1939, New 
Haven, Conn. 
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men and upper classmen)? (i.e, What are significant? Grades? Per- 
sonal development? Extra-curricular participation? How judge their sig- 
nificance ?) 

3. Disposition of students (i.e, How are courses selected? Advisers 
assigned ? Rooms assigned ? General instruction and miscellaneous personal 
information supplied ?) 

4. Institution’s philosophy of counseling (i.e., To what degree should 
the college interest itself in the student’s personal development? How 
much contact should be maintained? From whom should the incentive 
come, student or faculty?) 

5. Freshman advisory system (i.e, How are advisers selected? How 
are students selected? What are the specific tasks and purposes of the 
student-adviser contact? How are contacts maintained? What plan do you 
have for following up freshmen ? 

6. Total advisory or counseling plan (i.e, Do you have an organized 
personnel department or other centralized agency? What relationship does 
the freshman plan have to the total? What provisions for vocational or 
health guidance on personal problems? How does this plan fit into the 
total educational process?) 

7. Method of dealing with failing students (i.e., What policy for drop- 
ping students? Provision for improving their work? Probation plan? Cut 
system ?) 

8. General disciplinary policy (i.e, Who is responsible for discipline? 
Is the disciplinary function distinctly separate from counseling ?) 

9. Health program (i.e., Examination, infirmary and medical facilities, 
health records, etc.) 

10. Provision for mental health problems (i.e, Resources available for 
personality problems and depression resulting from overwork or other 
cause? What provision. to locate such problems before they become seri- 
ous ?) 

11. Provisions for sex education 

12. Information regarding religious agencies (Special Sheet Attached) 

a) Chapel 
b) Religious Association 
c) Churches 
(Form prepared and visits made by: Bailey, D. W., Hale, L. B., Menke, 


G. H., and Rugh, D. D.) 
It is possible to analyze this information to show the differences in 


scope of advisory systems. 

Since it is the aim of any advisory system to help students with their 
problems, it seems reasonable in evaluating the success of an advisory 
system or policy to use responses of students as to whether they re- 
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ceived help. Therefore, to compare the number of students who te- 
ceived help to those who did not, the answers of 922 freshmen in the 
34 colleges to the following check list were employed. 


Have you at any time felt the need of advice upon any of the following 
subjects? If you received help, check in column A. If on the other hand you 
failed to obtain helpful advice because you knew of no one to ask, or 
because the advice which you did receive was not beneficial, check in 
column B. Add additional problems if they occur to you. 


A B 
A problem on A problem on 
which I received which I failed 
help to receive help 


Problems 


General health 

Nervous or mental troubles 

Choice of vocation 

Problem of your own personality (for 
example, faults you would like to 
overcome, or desire for personal 
development) 

Methods of study 

Making a schedule of daily activities 

Religion and philosophy of life 

Views on political, social and 
economic questions 

Getting out of some difficulty 

In knowing what you will do after college 

Personal relationship to the faculty 


THE DIFFERENCES AMONG THE COLLEGES AS TO SCOPE OF 
ADVISORY SYSTEMS 


The criterion used to judge whether institutions carried on counsel- 
ing in a given area is: Do they designate a person to whom the student 
can go if he wishes help in that area? Thus, if there are religious 
counselors on the campus, or if arrangements are made for a director 
of student religion who is to do counseling, the advisory system of this 
institution is judged to be concerned with religious counseling. 

All institutions provide advisers concerning physical health, aca- 
demic performance, and discipline. Arrangements for physical health 
vary from a schedule of regular hours at the office of a local physician 
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to complete health facilities—a health service with campus physician 
and nurse and infirmary facilities at little expense to the student. Pro- 
vision for advice on academic matters ranges all the way from help- 
ing the student make out his program of studies to special courses 
for the deficient in reading and methods of study and special positive 
counsel to broaden the advanced student. Methods of handling 
disciplinary cases seem about the same in all institutions. 

Not so common is the provision of advisers in religion, mental 
health or personal development, vocational selection and preparation, 
and cultural development. Some institutions give religious counseling 
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PROVISIONS 
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FiGuRE I. THE NUMBER OF ADVISORY SYSTEMS OF DIFFERENT SCOPE. 


through a campus chaplain or director of student religion by means 
of conferences, discussions, forums and religious meetings. Other in- 
stitutions give none. Some colleges provide advice, where needed, on 
personality difficulties through the administration and use of tests, in- 
terviews, sex hygiene and personal hygiene courses, and psychiatric 
counselors. Others give no special attention to this area. Some in- 
stitutions attempt to help students in making an intelligent vocational 
choice and preparation for it by the use of tests, directed reading and 
talks by experienced men. Others do nothing of this kind. 

The way the colleges distribute themselves can be seen in Figure I. 
Over half of the advisory systems are equipped to handle only physical 
health, academic and disciplinary problems, while only seven are 
prepared to handle the other kinds of problems as well; namely, prob- 
lems of mental health, religion and vocation. 

Only these seven state basic theories which would lead to an 
interest in handling these other problems. Advisory philosophies are 
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found to correspond to the areas in which advice is undertaken. Chart 
I shows the theories given and the corresponding counseling provi- 
sions. 




















ACADEMIC COUNSELING COUNSELING SHOULD 
SHOULD BE THE MAJOR VS CONCERN ALL PHASES 
CONCERN OF THE AD- ‘ OF A STUDENT'S 
VISORY SYSTEM LIFE 
| 
A. Academic Poneine: C. Many Functions: 
Theories Given Theories Given 
1. Counseling is for the failing or 1. Counseling is a means to individ- 
loafing student. ualize education in its broadest 
2. Purpose of counseling is to get aspects. 
student into program of studies. 2. All areas of life are important. 
3. Certain areas of a student's life 3. Assume the responsibility for the 
are his own business. whole man. 


4. Scholastic counseling will reveal 
and even provide for other 
types of difficulties. 











Observed Practice Observed Practice 
Counseling provisions for: Counseling provisions for: 
1. Physical health 1. Physical health 


. Discipline 
. Academic development 


2. Discipline 2 
3 
4. Mental health 
5 
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3. Academic development 


. Religion 
. Vocation 




















CHART I. THE SCoPE OF DIFFERENT ADVISORY SYSTEMS AND THEORIES GIVEN 
TO JusTIFY THEM. 


DIFFERENCES AMONG ADVISORY SYSTEMS OF LIMITED AND BROAD 
SCOPE IN SOLVING STUDENTS’ PROBLEMS 


From analysis of the scope of advisory systems, attention can now 
be turned to the extent to which systems of different scope aid students. 

In Table I an advantage to students under plans emphasizing all 
areas of life appears in help in the selection of a vocation. Seventy- 
nine per cent of the students with a problem receive help, while under 
plans dealing largely with academic counseling 66 per cent of those 
with problems receive help. 
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A tendency for the student to obtain more help under the systems 
with the broader advisory plans appears on two other problems. Four- 
teen per cent more students receive help on their viewpoints of govern- 
ment, social relations, and economics. This is 2.8 times the standard 
error of the difference and therefore can be said to be a strong 
tendency. Also problems in philosophy and religion are solved for 


TABLE I 


PROBLEMS ON WHICH ADVISORY SYSTEMS OF SCOPE A, B, C, DIFFER IN 
GIVING HELP 























Per Cent wItH A PROBLEM 
Who Receivep Hep CriTICAL 
PROBLEMS Ratio 
A* B | Cc 
Political, social and economic views. . 72 go 90 2.8 
Philosophy and religion............ 52 73 62 2.3 
Vocational choice...............4- 66 70 79 2.6 





* For the meaning of A, B, and C see Figure I. 


19 per cent more students in institutions taking position B than A. 
Thus, in three areas—vocational selection, political, social and eco- 
nomic views, and philosophy and religion—those institutions holding 
to or in transition toward the broader conception of the advisory 
system tend to give more help. 

While on only three problems is there a strong tendency for dif- 
ferences to appear, small differences are found on the other eight 
problems. It is possible to get the average amount of help given by 
each institution by combining responses on all problems. Then by 
combining the help given by different institutions of the three dif- 
ferent scopes—A, B and C—the differences in total help given can 
be estimated. 

On the whole, when all the problems are considered together, 70 
per cent of the problems are solved under plan C and only 64 per 
cent are solved under plan A. With the large increase in number of 
problems gained in this way the grand difference of six per cent be- 
comes 2.8 times the standard error and can be said to show a strong 
tendency toward a significant difference in favor of those institutions 
holding to position C. 

While students get more help when the advisory system takes a 
broader philosophy, it is not necessarily superior from all points of 
view, for many of the problems, such as vocational choice, mental 
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health, personal relations with the faculty and personal development, 
are not considered in some institutions to be worth solving. 


THE DIFFERENCES AMONG AND WITHIN COLLEGES IN 
SOLVING PROBLEMS 


The process of throwing together all problems may be used in 
investigating the variation among the colleges in giving help, as well 
as the difference among advisory systems of different scope. Great 
differences are found among colleges. One college gives help on only 
44 per cent of the problems; another gives help on 78 per cent of 
all problems, as shown in Figure II. The difference in range of 34 
per cent may be due to several factors. One of these has already been 
shown to be the difference in scope of the advisory systems. If all 
colleges were to offer advice in all areas, undoubtedly some of the 
variation among colleges in giving help would be decreased and more 
help would be given. Some of the difference in range is caused, no 
doubt, by the differences in the effectiveness of advisory organization 
and equipment. A preliminary investigation suggests that this may not 
be true in some areas such as health, but that it may be a factor as 
far as other areas are concerned. The latter conclusion is not sug- 
gested by this study but by a correlation of .38 between the success 
of colleges in solving problems and judges’ ratings of apparent pro- 
visions for counseling. Undoubtedly another factor making for the 
difference among colleges, which has not been investigated, is the 
qualifications of the adviser to give the counsel needed. 

In a similar manner the average success of all colleges in giving 
help is very uneven. For example, on problems which concern physical 
health, 87 per cent of the students in all colleges are given help, while 
on mental health problems, 45 per cent of the students receive help. 
Other students’ problems are solved with intermediate success, as 
shown by the crosses in Figure II. 

Another way of regarding the variation in success of coping with 
students’ problems may be enlightening. The variability of the typical 
college’s profile may be compared to the variability among colleges 
in giving help on all problems. Within the typical institution the 
standard deviation of the success of solving problems is about 63 
per cent of the standard deviation among different colleges. This indi- 
cates that we cannot say that any one advisory system is superior in 
giving aid on all problems, but rather that while some institutions are 
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on the average better, others with less success in general will excel 
them in giving help on some particular problem. Again, part of the 
variation in help on particular problems within an institution can be 
accounted for by differences in scope. This is especially true with 
regard to the three problems—political, economic and social views, 
philosophy and religion, and vocational choice. Some of the variation 
is due to our lack of precise knowledge of how to handle particular 
problems; for example, more is known about solving physical health 
than mental health problems. Some of the variation occurs because of 
other factors not investigated but already mentioned—differences in 
effectiveness of organization and qualifications of staff within any one 
institution for handling each different problem. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. The advisory systems of some colleges are much broader in scope 
than are the advisory systems of the majority of colleges. 

2. There is a tendency for those institutions holding to the broader 
philosophy of counseling or in transition toward it to help more 
students with their problems. This is particularly true of problems 
which concern political, social and economic views, philosophy and 
religion, and vocational choice. 

3. Great variations occur among colleges as to success in aiding 
students. 

4, Almost as great variation occurs within the typical college in 
giving help on different problems. No one college can be said to have 


superior success with all problems. 
—Volume 15, Number 3 
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THE FRESHMAN CLASS OF 1940—AN 
ANSWER TO A PROPHECY 


R. M. WEsT 


HAVE done some indiscreet things in my day, but this thing of 

playing myself for a prophet was the worst. Still it had its 
ameliorations. A prophet doesn’t have to have any brains. They are 
good to have, of course, for the ordinary exigencies of life, but they 
are no use in professional work. It is the restfulest vocation there is. 
When the spirit of prophecy comes upon you, you merely cake your 
intellect and lay it off in a cool place for a rest, and unship your jaw 
and leave it alone; it will work itself: the result is prophecy.’’— 
MARK TWAIN in A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s Court. 


Twenty years ago, on January 15, 1920, the Board of Regents of 
the University of Minnesota adopted the following resolution: 

“That a special committee be appointed by the President of the 
Board to make a survey of the University and state educational ac- 
tivities and investigate and report its findings and recommendations 
upon the following illustrative questions and upon such other ques- 
tions as may seem advisable, to wit: 

1. What may be considered the growth of the University in the 
next twenty-five years? 

2. What, in the nature of extension of grounds, construction of 
buildings, in the various departments and sub-stations of the institu- 
tion, if no change is made in the present four-year period, will be re- 
quired to meet the growth? 

3. Should the situation be relieved by the adoption of the principle 
of junior colleges to take over the work of the freshman and sopho- 
more classes in the University? 

4, Should agricultural schools, such as the schools at Crookston 
and Morris, be multiplied? 

5. Should certain technical work now done in the Department of 
Engineering and in the School of Chemistry be also taught in the 
junior colleges and agricultural schools? 

6. Are our professional courses too long? 

7. May not requirements for higher mathematics and other cultural 
things be somewhat lessened in preparation for medical degrees? 

8. What internal administrative adjustments could be made to 
improve and increase the amount of instruction?” 
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The President of the Board of Regents appointed former President 
Lotus D. Coffman, then Dean of the College of Education as chairman 
of the Committee, which later came to be known as the “University 
Survey Commission.” 

Associated with Dr. Coffman on this Commission were J. M. Mc- 
Connell, State Commissioner of Education and ex-officio member of 
the Board of Regents; Dr. Marion LeRoy Burton, then President of 
the University and later of the University of Michigan; Dean John 
B. Johnston (College of Science, Literature, and the Arts); Dean R. 
W. Thatcher (Department of Agriculture) ; Dean W. R. Vance (Law 
School); Dean E. P. Lyon (Medical School); Dean L. W. Jones 
(School of Chemistry); and Dr. Guy Stanton Ford, then Dean of the 
Graduate School and now President of the University. 

Dr. L. V. Koos, who at that time was Professor of Secondary Educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota, and the writer of this article were 
requested by the Commission to undertake an answer to the first ques- 
tion, namely, ‘‘What may be considered the growth of the University 
in the next twenty-five years?” 

It was obvious from the beginning that a mere projection into the 
next quarter century of the curve of earlier enrolment growth would 
be inadequate for a reliable prediction. Too many exterior factors and 
their varying effect on college attendance had to be taken into account. 
The more significant of these were the growth in state population, the 
development of secondary education in its relation to university en- 
rolment, and the development of other collegiate institutions within 
the state. Neither was it possible to ignore such internal factors as the 
modification of existing curriculums, the establishing of new college 
units, the development of better articulation of the University with 
the state school systems, and the changing demands on institutions of 
higher education by changing social and economic conditions of the 
young men and young women of the state for whom the institution 
was established. It was apparent that all of these things might con- 
tribute in greater or less measure to an increased interest in higher 
education and to a greater holding power for the University exerted on 
those who matriculated. 

Without attempting any review of the methods* which were used 


* These were published in detail in The Report of the Survey Commission, I, 
The Growth of the University in the Next Quarter Century, Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Vol. XXIII, No. 25, June 21, 1920. (out of print) 
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in our efforts to measure the effect of these various factors, it is suffi- 
cient for the purposes of this paper to admit that we did arrive at 
certain conclusions, charting a curve of probable growth in enrolment 
which resulted in the following prediction quoted from the published 
report of the Commission: 

“(h) A consideration of the relationship of the percentage just 
named (referring to the probable proportion of high school graduates 
entering the University in the future) with the probable number of 
graduates of state high schools in 1930 and again in 1940 as previously 
prophesied, leads to the prediction that the numbers of University 
freshmen in those years may be respectively 3500 and 4500. This pre- 
diction is made on the assumption—not a very tenable one at best— 
that the forces which brought the number of freshmen up to the pro- 
portion of 1916-17 (this year was used as a base to avoid the ab- 
normal effect of the World War and post war years immediately pre- 
ceding the year of the study) wl] continue to be consistently operative. 
It has the merit, however, of being to some extent a conservative 
prophecy, since it does not leave out of account the decline in the 
proportion of high school graduates who enter the University.” 

The italics in the above quotation did not appear in the original 
report. The reason for their insertion should be apparent. So far as I 
am concerned, and I believe I can also speak for Dr. Koos, it would 
be quite agreeable to have had nothing more said about the matter. 
The prognostication was made as requested, served as a basis for 
answering some of the other questions asked by the Board of Regents 
at the time, and it would seem that after an expiration of twenty years 
the temerity of the authors in attempting such a prophecy might well 
be forgotten and this prophecy, like practically all faculty reports, be 
permitted to await disintegration in some file or pigeon hole. 

The Commission predicted that the freshman class of 1940 would 
consist of 4500 students. Today (and we still have a year to go) the 
freshman class at the University of Minnesota has an enrolment of 
4295 and at the opening of the spring quarter in April we will admit 
about two hundred more. That is close enough for any man’s prophecy. 

However, in 1920, in the height of our enthusiasm, we did not stop 
at a prediction of the size of the 1940 freshman class, for which there 
was a fairly sound basis. In a most reckless fashion, we proceeded to 
predict the size of the entire undergraduate student body, the growth 
of the Graduate School, the Summer Session, the Schools of Agricul- 
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ture (sub-collegiate) and the probable development of extension, 
short courses, and even correspondence study. 

The only one of these predictions deserving any comment here is 
that for the total undergraduate student body. This is not because the 
outcome justifies the prophecy, but because the divergence from the 
predicted growth appears in itself to have a certain significance. 

During the years immediately preceding the World War, the ratio 
of freshmen to total enrolment had been fairly well stabilized at one 
to 2.96. On the basis of this figure and the probable growth in num- 
ber of freshmen, we predicted a total undergraduate enrolment of 
13,300 for 1940. This enrolment for 1938-39 (the last year for which 
complete data are now available) was 14,917, more than 12 per cent 
above the prediction for two years hence. However, we find that the 
proportion of freshmen to total enrolment has changed from one to 
2.96 to one to 3.47. 

Obviously, therefore, the ‘controlling factors” have changed, and 
very materially. Without venturing any further predictions, it may 
be of interest to speculate a bit as to what has been and is happening 
to increase so significantly the “holding power’ of the University. 

One conclusion might be that with the development of junior col- 
leges in this and neighboring states, a larger proportion of students is 
entering with advanced standing. Such an assumption, however, is 
denied by the fact that while in 1919-20 one student was admitted 
with advanced standing for each 10.96 of undergraduate enrolment, 
the proportion today is only one to 13.29. 

There has been some lengthening of curriculums which would 
account in small part for this increased holding power. The minimum 
resident period for the bachelor of laws degree has been increased 
from five to six years; for the doctor of dental surgery degree from 
five to six years; for the first degree in pharmacy from three to four 
years; and for the bachelor of architecture degree from four years 
to five. In addition a number of new five-year courses of study have 
been introduced, such as the combined courses in various branches of 
engineering and business administration and the five-year courses in 
special fields in the College of Education, such as art education, 
physical education, and music education, which lead to the bachelor’s 
degree at the end of four years and a master of education degree at 
the end of the fifth year. 

Also, new units have been developed within the University in at- 
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tempts to meet the requirements of changing needs in higher educa- 
tion. Of these special reference might be made to the General College, 
which tends to retain for a longer period the group of students who 
find it possible to benefit from this kind of instruction but who might 
otherwise have been dropped by the various faculties as being inca- 
pable of profiting from further college attendance. 

Another example of internal adjustments to meet the special needs 
of students and encourage in some cases a longer residence in the 
University is that of the University College, which makes it possible to 
set up individual courses of study to meet the objectives of those pre- 
paring for special and limited fields of work. 

It is doubtful, however, whether any considerable part of the 
changed proportion between freshman and total undergraduate en- 
rolment can be attributed to these lengthened courses of study and 
new units. The larger portion of the change is clearly a reflection of 
changing social and economic conditions which encourage more col- 
lege attendance and in recent years have emphasized more and more 
the value to be found in the college degree. 

He would be a brave man, indeed, who would undertake to predict 
what will happen to enrolment in institutions of higher learning in 
the mext quarter century. 

The only practical conclusion to be drawn from my experience in 
prophecy is that at best a prophecy is unwise, but if it must be made, 
it should extend far enough into the future so that the prophet’s per- 
manent address will be well beyond the reach of any Postal Guide when 
the day of reckoning comes. To paraphrase another remark of the 
Connecticut Yankee, “‘Well, I could have done it as much as forty 
times easier, and piled on a thousand times more detail into the bar- 
gain, if it had been five hundred years away instead of twenty. Yes, a 
genuine expert can always foretell a thing that is five hundred years 
away easier than he can a thing that’s only five hundred seconds off.” 

—Volume 15, Number 3 








WHAT THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT EXPECTS 
OF THE REGISTRAR’ 


HENRY GARLAND BENNETT 


ROBABLY the experienced registrars to whom I am speaking would 
eed the implied question in my topic with, “Everything.” So 
numerous have become the duties that have been shunted to the 
registrar's desk that he is hard-pressed to keep a proper perspective. 
Either he may be tempted to push them away with a shrug and take 
refuge in the belief that the old duties are the only duties worthy of 
respect, or he may yield to their challenge to spread his energies 
equally over an ever-widening variety of activities, with consequent 
superficiality in respect to all. I would therefore say that the first thing 
a college president expects of a registrar is for the latter to study his 
enlarging task critically, and to evaluate each new activity that presses 
for attention, giving to each the care and time that its relative impor- 
tance in his particular institution demands. 

There may have been a time when the registrar was considered a 
sort of glorified chief clerk, busying himself with the minutiae of 
grades and records and the enforcement of detailed regulations gov- 
erning course sequences, credit, prerequisites, and football eligibility. 
All of those jobs must be performed, and they must be done so 
punctiliously and reliably that no question concerning them even 
arises. But the registrar’s position involves far more than that. Its 
duties are so arduous, the requisite knowledge and skills are so 
definite and specialized, that the registrar who would achieve distinc- 
tion in his profession should seek an education for the field. At worst, 
the registrar can be a mere clerk, a rather insignificant cog in the 
machinery of registration and recording. At best, he can be a de- 
pendable guide and adviser to the president, co-ordinate in every 
way with the deans of instruction and the chief fiscal officer. 

It would be quite presumptuous for me to attempt to outline in a 
brief discussion the complete duties of the registrar. My topic seems 
to call for a rather personal recital of those functions and activities of 
registrars that seem most important to me as a college president. Of 


* Address delivered before the Registrar's Section of the Oklahoma Education 
Association. 
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course, what the registrar does varies in different institutions with 
the size of the school, the particular administrative set-up that ob- 
tains, and the money available to finance desirable activities. 

In most colleges, I believe, there are six primary fields that the 
president looks to the registrar to cover. They are, in the order of 
their importance, records and grades, research, admissions, registra- 
tions, class and room schedules, and perhaps the catalog. In addition 
there are many other functions, such as awarding scholarships and 
student loans, acting as secretary of the faculty at faculty meetings, and 
handling matters of institutional routine for the president. In many 
colleges, some of these functions will be performed by special officers, 
or by faculty committees. 

The college president expects the registrar to keep a clear, tamper- 
proof cumulative record of enrolments, grades, and faculty service, to 
prepare promptly adequate reports for the proper persons. The record 
of enrolments should show not only the distribution by sexes, classes, 
and major divisions of the college, the number enrolled each year, 
but should also include tables showing trends, eliminations, gradua- 
tions, major course elections, and as many other items as he has sufh- 
cient staff and energy to prepare. Trend tables should show gross 
enrolments from the founding of the institution to the present, the 
percentage of each year’s enrolment in each major division of the 
college, the number and percentage of students of each freshman class 
that return each year until they all graduate, transfer, or drop out. 
The graduations should show the number graduating each year, the 
number who receive each kind of degree in each distinct curriculum 
or major field. Such data are invaluable in keeping the president posted 
concerning trends of growth in the institution as a whole and in each 
major curriculum, the effect of admissions and grading policies, de- 
partmental needs, etc. 

The registrar's record of students’ grades is often referred to rather 
contemptuously as ‘‘academic bookkeeping.” That is an apt designa- 
tion, but there is no reason for such an attitude toward it. After all, 
the student has invested time, money, and effort for his grades. He is 
entitled to as meticulous a safeguarding of his teachers’ evaluation of 
the results as he is to a careful and honest record of the fees he has 
paid. When the faculty finds a better symbolism in which to express 
that evaluation, or more reliable methods of making it, the registrar 
will be glad to change his books accordingly. But as long as the 
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credit system is the intellectual currency used by colleges and univer- 
sities as the medium of exchange of academic work performed, the 
registrar will and should use that system of bookkeeping with all care, 
sincerity, and honesty. There is nothing that destroys the intellectual 
prestige of a college more, perhaps, than for a student entering another 
college to claim that his transcript is wrong and so bring in a new one 
in a few days properly sealed and signed and certifying to a record 
different from that at first presented. There is nothing that exasperates 
student or parent more, I sometimes think, than long delays in the 
official report of grades. 

From his record of grades the registrar should prepare tables show- 
ing the number and per cent of failures, the distribution of each pro- 
fessor’s grades by number and per cent, and institutional and special 
group-grade averages. The value of these for the college president is 
obvious. 

If the college president has no assistant to compile records of faculty 
services, the registrar should do it. These reports should call for data 
that will show each professor’s teaching load, institutional, non- 
institutional, and other services, and his teaching schedule by course, 
room, and period. From this data the registrar should compile de- 
partmental teaching loads, trend tables, and percentage allocations of 
individual time to different kinds of service. He should also compile 
course-trend and room-use tables. 

I am fully cognizant of the inadequacy of any of the current units 
for measuring teaching loads. But the demands of present-day ad- 
ministration require that we use the best system we have at hand, and 
that, meanwhile, registrars conduct studies to invent more adequate 
ones. This is but one of the many fields of research open to the 
registrar. If he has the proper education and training, the registrar 
can become a most fruitful student of college administrative prob- 
lems. I think the college president expects him to do this. The college 
president is usually too preoccupied with immediate issues and action 
to have either the desire or the time to direct such research. But he 
usually understands the results and uses them when they are simple, 
practicable, and obviously in point. It is difficult to predict the im- 
portance of compiling statistics. Sometimes the simplest tabulations 
when carried over a period of years reveal profound issues. For ex- 
ample, a review of the enrolment tables published biennially by the 
Office of our State Superintendent of Public Instruction reveals that, 
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within two years, Oklahoma high school graduations will become 
stabilized or will even recede. I leave to you the college administra- 
tive policies that are affected. In general, however, the registrat’s re- 
search should go beyond the compilation and interpretation of data 
and attempt the elaboration and testing of proposals as well. 

In the field of admissions, the registrar usually works in conjunc- 
tion with one or more faculty committees, but he is, regardless, charged 
with carrying their policies into effect. He is responsible for effectuat- 
ing the related routines and for carrying on studies of the validity 
and results of admissions requirements. 

Likewise, the registrar is responsible for the smooth functioning 
of the registration machinery. As the institution increases in size, the 
difficulties involved in keeping the registration flexible, personal and 
efficient, increase in geometric progression. 

This function is the supreme test of the registrar’s administrative 
ability and power of leadership, requiring as it does foresight, tact, 
patience, and decision. 

In his capacity as chairman of the schedule and rooms committees, 
the registrar becomes one of the president’s most important aides. 
The schedule is the expression of the institution’s policies in action. 
Policies can be either safeguarded or frustrated for a considerable time 
by the officer who makes the schedule. Likewise, the handling of floor- 
space assignments brings the registrar into close partnership with the 
president. These two functions should be under the chairmanship of 
the same man because of their close relationship. Usually that person 
is the registrar. 

The preparation of the catalog also usually falls to the lot of the 
registrar. He casts the deciding vote with reference to format and con- 
tent. Usually his colleagues are only too glad to leave the proof-reading 
to him. He also distributes the finished book to the public. He can 
exercise almost determinative influence upon such matters as dig- 
nified presentation, attractiveness of style, padding, and helpfulness 
as an instrument for interpreting the institution to the public and the 
student. 

And, now, a word about the personal relations handled by the 
registrar. The president hopes for a registrar who will be especially 
responsible to the human element in his work. In his contacts with 
prospective students, parents, students, faculty members, and his own 
staff, the registrar can do much to make of the institution a sympathetic, 
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scholarly, friendly group of people who consider each student’s prob- 
lems in the light of the student’s own perspective and background. 
The registrar can make of every contact an educational stimulus, open- 
ing new points of view to the young man or woman with whom he 
deals, and impressing upon him an object lesson in courtesy and un- 
derstanding. It is not necessary to compromise institutional standards, 
whatever they may be. It is simply a matter of giving each youngster 
the same well-bred consideration one would wish for his own children. 

These remarks in no way exhaust the possibilities of my topic. They 
are intended only to reflect my personal views of what a college presi- 
dent expects of the registrar. The fact is that he expects all that the 
registrar is sufficiently creative and energetic to perform. The regis- 
trar is a key man in the administration. He should and usually does 
remember that his office exists to serve the teacher and to make the 
process of education effective. Too often our large registrars’ offices 
have a forbidding, impersonal atmosphere. Students sometimes look 
upon the registrar as an official to be outwitted rather than as a 
friend and counselor to consult. But all in all, the American college 
registrar rises in a most adequate manner to the great and varied chal- 
lenge of his profession. He not only discharges his trust faithfully 
and well, but somehow he finds time to study his job and his records 
and add thereby to the sum total of human knowledge about how 
best to administer a college—a sum total that thus far has never been 
too large. 


—Volume 15, Number 3 











FUNCTIONS OF THE ADMISSIONS OFFICE AND 
THEIR RELATION TO OTHER ADMIN- 
ISTRATIVE OFFICES 


MILTON C. TOWNER 


DMISSIONS functions are looked upon today as being much more 
A inclusive than in former years. Until recently, these functions 
have been considered simple clerical tasks involving only the evalua- 
tion of transcripts and the policing of faculty rules regarding entrance 
hurdles. Such tasks were performed by skilled clerks, who examined 
the candidates’ credentials with meticulous care and admitted or re- 
fused admission on mechanical and statistical grounds. More often 
than not, such clerks never saw the candidates seeking entrance until 
weeks after college had opened. Under such a regime the task of ad- 
mitting students was distantly related, if at all, to the major person- 
nel functions of the college. In fact, we are just beginning to realize 
the importance of personnel activities in the total educational process. 
There still remain a few medievalists who insist that the only function 
of the institution of higher learning is an intellectual one, entirely 
unrelated to anything that may happen below the ears. Most of us 
have come to realize, however, that even what happens above the ears 
is so intimately and inextricably connected with what happens below 
them that one cannot build an educational program for a normal hu- 
man being without full appreciation of the part that is played by the 
total personality as the person, and not just the mind, becomes edu- 
cated. 

If we are to deal with the total personality of an individual, then 
we need to know more about him and to maintain close personal con- 
tact with him during his entire program of education. The admissions 
office, therefore, becomes a servicing agency for the total personnel 
program and occupies a central and strategic relationship to all of the 
activities of a college. 


I. SCOPE OF ADMISSIONS FUNCTIONS 


If we undertake to make a list of the major functions of the ad- 
missions office, we come to a clearer understanding not only of the 
scope of such activities, but also of their importance and setting in 
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the total program of the college. We think of proper admissions 
functions as a vital part of a unified personnel program extending all 
the way from the first contact between the student and the college, on 
through his college program into his job or professional school, and 
including, we would hope at least ultimately, some evaluation and 
analysis of the student’s success in his career. To be sure, not all of 
these functions can be performed by one officer. The personnel pro- 
gram of the college should be so organized that it is a continuous 
process, and, like a scotch plaid, an interrelated program of contribut- 
ing parts, rather than a series of isolated activities under the direction 
of officers who are independent of one another. In making a list of 
functions to be correlated in a unified program, we would include 
the following: 

1. The maintenance of vital denominational affiliations for the im- 
parting of general information regarding the college and the enlisting 
of aid from ministers and church officers in finding the right pros- 
pects and in securing financial aid for the support of worthy students 
are an important function of the admissions office. This is particularly 
true in colleges which hold a close relationship to the denomination 
under whose auspices or general blessing it has been operating. These 
traveling ambassadors whom we call admissions officers can maintain 
vital and cordial relationships. 

2. The maintenance of vital relations between the college and the 
preparatory and high schools within the natural area from which the 
college draws its students calls for personal acquaintance on a highly 
professional level with headmasters and secondary school principals, 
with student advisers and home room teachers, as well as with stu- 
dents themselves. Such professional contacts, to be of greatest value, 
require that the admissions officers be conversant with the problems 
involved in the articulation of the high school and college program. 
This requires training on a professional level not now possessed by 
many admissions officers. 

3. As they travel about, admissions officers are in constant contact 
with alumni. Some of these graduates are in positions of influence 
and can be of great assistance to the admissions office in finding the 
right prospects and in securing financial aid for students who need 
help. Furthermore, alumni can acquaint students and their parents 
with the educational offerings of their Alma Mater, thereby becoming 
deputy admissions officers. 
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4, These functions include the relationship to be established be- 
tween the college and the home of the prospective student. In smaller 
institutions this is a vital and helpful relationship. Personal acquaint- 
ance of the admissions officer with the family background of the 
candidate, with the interests of the family for the candidate thor- 
oughly understood, and with a knowledge of the cultural and finan- 
cial background or limitations, is of value to all personnel officers 
as the candidate proceeds with his educational career. Even in the 
larger institutions, a close working relationship can be established 
even though it need be done chiefly by correspondence if the admis- 
sions office is alert to the development of such contacts. 

5. The admissions office should maintain all of the contacts through 
correspondence with the prospective student, with the high school 
from which he comes, and with the candidate’s parents, as well as with 
alumni, regarding all of the problems related to the student’s induc- 
tion into college, the reservation of rooms in residence halls, the find- 
ing of desirable roommates, and the discussion of all problems related 
to the student’s course of study. 

6. The admissions office will find it desirable to maintain constant 
contact with the parents of the students in college not only in order 
to secure from them the names of prospects whom they regard as 
proper associates for their own sons and daughters, but also in order 
that the admissions office may report back constantly to other per- 
sonnel officers any information which may be helpful to them regard- 
ing family difficulties, or family plans which may affect the progress 
of the student. 

7. The admissions office will find it helpful to maintain continu- 
ous contact with students on the campus not only in order to secure 
the names of their friends who might be good prospects, but in order 
that they may be aware of student progress and able to discuss this 
progress with high school principals and advisers as well as with 
prospective students. After all, a happy, enthusiastic, hard-working 
student body is the best adjunct of the admissions office. 

8. It is the responsibility of the admissions officer to make evalua- 
tions of all transcripts of credit and certificates of recommendation 
and applications for financial aid, reporting the same, together with 
his recommendations, to the committee on student aid or the committee 
on admissions. 

9. It should be the responsibility of the admissions officer to pre- 
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pare all letters of grant and awards of all types, including scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid, employment and loans, and send notifications 
regarding such grants to the candidate, to his parents, and to the high 
school from which the student comes. Furthermore, he will of course, 
prepare letters of admission or denial of admission. 

10. The admissions officer may from time to time meet candidates 
concerning whom he has some doubt regarding their fitness for admis- 
sion or their eligibility for financial aid. It will be necessary for him 
to conduct examinations and tests and to make investigations which 
may be of assistance to other administrative officers as they counsel 
together concerning admission or financial aid. 

11. Because the admissions officer is in the field and understands 
the interests of the general public, and because he is aware of informa- 
tion they desire regarding the college, the admissions office should be 
responsible for the preparation of promotional material in co-opera- 
tion, of course, with faculty committees and other administrative off- 
cers. Large responsibility can be placed on the admissions office be- 
cause of the natural relationship which this office maintains to the 
public who are to be interested in the college. It follows that the ad- 
missions officer should at least assist in the preparation of the catalog 
because it is the most valuable single piece of promotional material 
and should be attractive in typography and format, readable, informa- 
tive regarding costs, equipment, curriculum, the activities of students 
and faculty, and regulations concerning conduct. The catalog should 
be written in language which secondary school officials, prospective 
students, and their parents can readily understand. 

12. One of the important contributions which the admissions of- 
fice can make to the personnel activities of the college is consultation 
with the prospective student concerning his course of study. Since the 
admissions officer is the one who studies the high school record of the 
student and becomes familiar with the student’s own statement of in- 
terests and because he has opportunity for conferences with high 
school advisers and with the candidate’s parents, he is in the best posi- 
tion to make recommendation concerning the course of study for the 
first year at college. In co-operation with the registrar he may conduct 
the advance registration during the summer which can be completed 
under his direction during orientation week. 

13. It is the function of the admissions office to conduct orienta- 
tion week or freshman days, including the testing program, making 
the results of the tests available to other personnel officers in time for 
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program adjustments during registration days, including also co- 
operation with the deans in the rushing activities of fraternities and 
sororities, the arrangements for physical examinations, identification 
photographs, lectures and discussion on orientation problems. 

14. It becomes the function of the admissions office to transmit 
all of its personnel records as soon as they are complete and as soon 
as the period of orientation is consummated to the offices of the vari- 
ous deans, or to a centralized records bureau. 

15. It is important that the admissions officer continue to be a 
counselor to new students at least through the first semester, in co- 
operation with the deans. A few colleges have found this so impor- 
tant that they have given the admissions officer the dual responsibility 
of director of admissions and dean of new students. 

16. Secondary school officials have become alert to see the essential 
difference between the high-pressure bush-beating salesman from the 
college and the professionally trained guidance officer of recent years. 
This latter individual can assist the high school in its pre-college guid- 
ance program because a professionally minded guidance officer will 
keep the interest of the student uppermost and may in the course of 
a year’s work advise as many young people to go elsewhere as to come 
to his own institution. 

The functions of the admissions office are rapidly becoming con- 
sidered more professional because they are more responsible. A task 
becomes professional as its responsibilities increase and an admis- 
sions officer is elevated into a professional class when he becomes 
trained for his work. Furthermore, any important social activity comes 
to be looked upon as a profession as soon as the general public can 
be convinced that the activity is being conducted in a professional 
manner by professionally trained and professionally minded persons. 
There is no longer any question about such professionals as the physi- 
cian, the engineer, and the judge, and it is to be hoped that in the 
near future the position of the admissions officer will be lifted into 
an educationally professional status comparable to other professionals 
in the field of education. No longer is the admissions officer looked 
upon merely as a drummer boy beating up trade. 

It is clear that the responsibilities we have enumerated cannot be 
placed upon immature shoulders nor entrusted to high-pressure sales- 
men without academic background or educational insight. The admis- 
sions functions of a college are coming to be recognized as increasingly 
important because of their relation to: 
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a. The task of developing new contacts in general public relations 
and the constant cultivation of the clientele that will supply the college 
with students. Nothing is so valuable to any social institution as good 
will. In the development and maintenance of good will the admissions 
officer carries a primary responsibility. If the admissions officer is the 
right sort of person, he can establish many valuable contacts for his 
president. 

b. The internal problem of student retention. In the North Cen- 
tral Association’s Evaluation of Higher Institutions, Mr. Gardner 
points out that the high mortality at the end of the freshman year in 
most colleges and universities “‘casts a serious reflection on the proce- 
dures of selection” and that ‘‘seventy-seven per cent of the educators 
questioned believed that the chief causes for student failure were fac- 
tors which might have been eliminated by a more careful selection 
of students.’’* If such be the case, a heavy weight of responsibility for 
retention rests upon the admissions office. Students must be selected 
who will not fail for academic, social, or moral reasons. In all fair- 
ness it must be pointed out that while admissions functions bear an 
important relation to student retention, it is an indirect one. Not all 
the problems of retention are solved through a sound admissions 
policy. If members of the faculty are unco-operative in personnel mat- 
ters, or if important personnel responsibilities have been assigned to 
uninterested, untrained, or otherwise unqualified administrative of- 
ficers, retention may be poor in spite of all that an efficient admissions 
office can do. It may take an admissions officer years to repair the 
damage done by one member of the Amalgamated Order of Shoulder 
Shruggers on campus in one student interview. 

c. The collection of student fees. Although main street, including 
alumni trustees, may interpret the success of the college in terms of 
mere numbers, the business office knows that real success is measured 
in terms of cash receipts. A state college can turn to the legislature 
for money so that large numbers of students are needed only for pro- 
motional purposes in legislative halls, but the private institution must 
depend heavily upon student fees. The admissions office must find a 
clientele that can carry its fair share of the educational cost. 


Il. RELATION TO OTHER ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 
Obviously, the admissions officer does not work alone, but in co- 


*Donfred H. GARDNER, The Evaluation of Higher Institutions: Student Per- 
sonnel Service, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1937, V, 20. 
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operation with the entire administrative staff. His position is an unique 
one because he maintains so active a relation to all administrative of- 
ficers as well as to the general public. He must, therefore, have fre- 
quent conferences with members of the administrative staff, the fac- 
ulty, the student body, and alumni officers. 

The relation of the admissions officer to the president of the college 
should be one of direct access, either by direct responsibility to the 
president, or in the case of a larger institution, to a general personnel 
officer attached to the president’s office. The admissions officer must 
have knowledge of the plans for the future which the president 
and the trustees and interested friends have worked out for the col- 
lege. Since he is an interpreter of the institution to the public, he 
must be thoroughly acquainted with the aims and the philosophy of 
his institution. He must work in close co-operation with the president 
of the college because the president is the official mouthpiece for the 
general administrative policies which affect student life, the curricu- 
lum, college finances in relation to costs and educational expenditure, 
and since he is in very close relation to the general public and under- 
stands their interests and desires regarding the services of the college, 
he should participate in the general policy-making functions of the 
faculty. 

“His relationship to the dean of the college must be as intimate, 
since he needs to have accurate knowledge of the whole course of 
study, and the requirements of courses, majors, and schedules. He 
should understand course sequences with the reasons for them and 
all faculty requirements concerning prerequisites as well as have an 
adequate knowledge of general course content. Since he is charged 
with the responsibility for determining the qualifications of an ap- 
plicant, he must be equipped to conduct examinations for entrance 
and to give placement tests which ultimately become a part of the 
dean’s personnel record. He will be called upon frequently to make 
recommendations regarding cases of discipline or probation because 
of his intimate knowledge of the family background of the student, 
and of the conditions under which admission was granted. 

“The relationship of the admissions officer to the registrar is fully 
as close as his connection with the president and the dean. In his 
contact with young people in high schools and homes he finds op- 
portunity to talk with them regarding courses of study which they 
may follow in college. He thus becomes an important registration 
official, and since he has no ax to grind by attempting to enrol stu- 
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dents in certain favorite courses, there is every reason why he should 
become the chief registering official for freshmen. 

“Since he is responsible for carrying out much of the legislation 
of the faculty insofar as it is concerned with entrance requirements, 
the freshman course of study, student aid and employment, discipline 
and probation, the admissions officer should be consulted in faculty 
Jegislation concerning admissions or any changes in general policy 
which affect the progress of the freshmen. His contacts with young 
prospects and their parents force upon him the necessity of interpret- 
ing courses of study, and he must therefore maintain an intimate re- 
lation with the members of the faculty.’ 

Furthermore, these same parents and others are continually mak- 
ing suggestions and demands regarding the curriculum and types of 
instruction. The admissions officer can be helpful to the faculty as 
curriculum changes are considered if he is sensitive to these public 
demands and to the needs of contemporary society. 

When one views the functions of the admissions office in perspec- 
tive and understands the many interrelations with other administra- 
tive functions, he is impressed with the number of guidance activities 
in which the admissions officer is constantly engaged. He has become 
more than a harvester of high school graduates. ‘‘He is a personnel 
officer, an adviser on post-high school education, an interpreter of 
the curriculum, costs, student activities, and life in the residence halls. 
He is often the student’s advocate or interpreter when his intimate 
knowledge of the student proves valuable to administrative officers or 
committees. His relation to the faculty is most important since he must 
interpret instruction to the public, must have first-hand knowledge of 
faculty legislation, and should therefore share in its preparation when 
it concerns student selection or admission. This implies that his train- 
ing gives him professional standing in the faculty. In many cases he 
must be the counseling officer in matters of registration. In his hands, 
to a large degree, rests the reputation of the college, since an institu- 
tion is characterized by the persons who become its leaders or its ad- 
vocates.”’* His job must be lifted to a place of educational dignity 
wherein he may be a responsible educational officer who will look 


upon his task as a profession. 
—Volume 15, Number 3 


?"“Some Admissions Problems,’ Journal of Higher Education, Vol. IX, No. 4, 
April, 1938, pp. 190ff. 

*“Professionalizing the Task of the Representative, Current Issues in Higher 
Education,” Vol. IX, Chicago, University of Chicago Press, p. 72. 
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A BASIS FOR AWARDING SCHOLARSHIPS 


PAUL H. YOUNGER 


OR MANY years scholarships at Allegheny College were awarded 
F in accordance with the following regulations taken from the Col- 
lege Bulletin of 1927: “HIGH SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS—The 
Board of Trustees has established prize scholarships of one hundred 
dollars each, to be awarded each year to honor students in the high 
schools of Pennsylvania ranked first grade by the State Department 
of Education and schools of like rank in other states in the patronizing 
territory of the college. In case the graduating class numbers ten or 
fewer, the scholarship must be awarded to the one who has main- 
tained the highest scholastic rank during the high school course; if 
the class numbers more than ten and not more than twenty-five, it may 
go to the first or second in rank; if the class numbers more than twen- 
ty-five and not more than fifty, it may go to any one of the highest 
three; if there are more than fifty in the class the hundred-dollar 
scholarship and a secondary scholarship of fifty dollars may be awarded 
to any two of the highest five. The amount of the scholarship is cred- 
ited toward the payment of the fees of the freshman year.” 

One criticism of this method was that not infrequently a student 
ranking fourth or fifth in a class of forty-nine seemed to offer more 
promise for success in college than the first three ranking students. 
Or, in a class of one hundred, students ranking ninth or tenth often 
seemed more desirable according to our concept of what a scholarship 
holder should be than any of the first five ranking students who were 
eligible under our regulations. 

A second criticism was that very often two or more candidates from 
the same class appeared to be equally deserving of consideration for 
an award, whereas our regulations limited us to one scholarship of 
$100 in each high school excepting in the case of the class of fifty or 
more where the secondary scholarship of $50 seemed small consola- 
tion for the student who was perhaps just as worthy as the $100 
recipient. 

As a result, by 1935, the regulations had been gradually changed 
to read that anyone ranking in the upper ten per cent of the graduating 
class regardless of the size of the class was automatically eligible for a 
scholarship award of $100. The $50 scholarships were discontinued. 
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While some consideration had been given to the personal recom- 
mendations of the high school principal, vocational counselor, and 
teachers as a substantiating factor in making awards, the need was 
apparent for some further validation of our method since the basis 
for awards had been broadened to include as eligible everyone rank- 
ing in the upper ten per cent of the class. The desirability of having a 
second measuring device was brought home with embarrassing force 
when a valedictorian from a small rural high school, recommended by 
his high school principal and a holder of a $100 scholarship, failed 
completely in his first year in college. The Scholarship Committee, 
hunting desperately for a reason for this failure, was forced to the 
conclusion that the student was not sufficiently intelligent to do col- 
lege work. 

In an effort, then, to validate the high school rank, it was further 
stipulated that students eligible by virtue of their rank must place at 
the eightieth percentile or above on the average of their psychological 
and aptitude tests taken during Freshman Week. These test scores 
proved most valuable in differentiating among candidates for scholar- 
ships and were equally valuable in revealing the discrepancies in our 
old methods. 

It was decided to reconsider our whole scholarship program in an 
effort to find as sound a basis as possible for making awards. The 
Scholarship Committee concluded that a scholarship should be just 
what the name implies—a remuneration in recognition of outstanding 
scholastic achievement and in recognition of the promise which that 
achievement holds for success in college and life. 

In keeping with this definition it was agreed that in an attempt to 
measure promise for achievement in college we were interested in the 
following factors as a basis for selection: 

1. Achievement in the secondary school. 

2. Intelligence, as measured by objective tests. 

3. Personal and character qualifications, reported by those who 
knew the student best. 

In the event that two or more candidates seemed to be equally qual- 
ified in the light of the first three factors, two secondary factors were 
to be considered, namely, financial need and geographical location in 
our contributing territory. 

It was further agreed that all scholarships should be wholly com- 
petitive. 

In searching for adequate measurements of the first three factors, 
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the Committee agreed that the rank in class best represented high 
school achievement; that psychological and college aptitude test scores 
best measured academic promise; and that a personality-rating blank 
to be filled in by the high school principal, vocational counselor, and 
teachers best represented personal and character qualifications. When 
it was found necessary to consider financial need, th‘s information was 
to be obtained by consultation with the candidate’s parents and the 
high school principal. 

With these general principles to govern our program the following 
procedure was adopted in 1936 and has been in operation since: 

1. The psychological and college aptitude tests are administered in 
some sixty high schools under the supervision of a member of the 
college staff. The high schools are selected geographically to make the 
tests available to as many candidates as possible. The tests used are 
The American Council on Education Psychological Examination for 
College Freshmen and the Vocabulary Section of The Co-operative 
English Test. 

The tests are also available on the occasion of the Annual Guest 
Day in May and are administered individually to candidates upon re- 
quest throughout the year. 

2. The high school rank and personality and character ratings are 
obtained for those students whose average score on the two tests is 
at the ninetieth percentile or above. 

3. The successful candidates are determined by weighting the high 
school rank and the average of the test scores equally and giving sec- 
ondary consideration to the evidence of the personality rating blank. 
If further criteria are needed to differentiate between two students, 
consideration is given to the financial need and geographical location 
of the student in the order named. 

The $100 High School Scholarships offered under the old program 
have been abolished in favor of thirty Freshman Prize Scholarships 
ranging in amounts from $100 to $500. 

All Prize Scholarships after the freshman year are conditioned on 
a B average the preceding year. 

A comparison of the scholarship holders of the freshman class of 
1930, a typical group under the old plan, with the scholarship holders 
of the freshman class of 1938, typical of the new program, discloses 
certain interesting points which seem to justify our present policy. 
The comparison is set forth in Table I. 

The forty-eight scholarship holders in 1930 all ranked in the upper 
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A COMPARISON OF THE SCHOLARSHIP AND NON-SCHOLARSHIP HOLDERS 
OF THE CLASSES OF 1930 AND 1938 WITH RESPECT TO THE FRESHMAN 


TABLE I 


AVERAGES, STANDARD DEVIATIONS AND RANGE OF AVERAGES. 
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tenth of their high school class. The thirty scholarship holders of 
1938 under the new plan all ranked in the upper fifth of their high 
school class but not necessarily in the upper tenth. For example, four- 
teen of the thirty scholarship students in 1938 would not have been 
eligible under the restricted basis for awards of 1927. By 1930, the 
basis for awards had been sufficiently broadened so that only four of 
the 1938 group would have been ineligible. The present basis for 
selection, then, allows for greater freedom in the choice of applicants 
with respect to the rank in the class. 

The use of the psychological and vocabulary tests as a second 
criterion seems to provide an adequate safeguard for the greater elas- 
ticity of the new method. This is indicated by a study of the numerical 
averages of the two groups at the completion of their freshman year 
in college. The average grade of the 1930 scholarship group was 
82.91 while the average grade of the 1938 scholarship group was 
slightly better, 83.86. 

Of course, numerical averages for any two years, because of the 
variety of factors affecting grades, are not strictly comparable. How- 
ever, if these averages are considered with respect to the mean nu- 
merical grade for the non-scholarship holders, they assume an added 
significance. 

The mean for the 1930 non-scholarship group was 75.55. The av- 
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erage of the scholarship holders, 82.91, was 7.36 points better than 
the mean for those who did not hold scholarships. The mean for the 
1938 non-scholarship group was 73.69. The scholarship winners in 
this class, with an average of 83.86, were 10.17 points higher than 
the mean, exceeding the differential for the first class by 2.81. Thus, 
in spite of the greater elasticity of the new basis for awards, the 1938 
winners made a slightly better average grade for the freshman year, 
and were clearly superior with respect to the mean for the non-scholar- 
ship group. 

The standard deviations for the scholarship and non-scholarship 
groups in both classes show a significant difference. As might be ex- 

ected, there is a much narrower scatter around the mean for the 
scholarship holders. 

The addition or subtraction of the standard deviations to or from 
the freshman averages discloses, that at any point along the distribu- 
tion curve of grades, the favorable differential of the scholarship hold- 
ers over the non-scholarship holders under the new plan is almost 
double the differential for the two groups under the old plan. 

This conclusion is further substantiated by distributing members 
of the two scholarship groups according to individual averages. Five 
of the forty-eight scholarship winners of 1930 failed to achieve a 
freshman average as high as the mean for the entire class. In the case 
of the 1938 class, all scholarship holders achieved averages in excess 
of the mean for the entire class. The new program resulted in no D 
averages, a smaller percentage of C averages, the same percentage of 
B averages, and a larger percentage of A averages. 

The case for the new program may be summed up best by saying 
that, while a much broader basis for the selection of scholarship hold- 
ers has been provided, subsequent achievement in college has actually 
improved. The present method has resulted in no failures, as was the 
case with our valedictorian who failed, and seems generally to have 
resulted in a superior type student. 

Looking into the future, our results to date would seem to justify 
a further extension of our basis for making awards. Perhaps it will 
be possible eventually to consider such factors as the candidate’s read- 
ing-rate and reading-comprehension, his knowledge of other tool sub- 
jects, his achievement in the various subject fields and an objective 
inventory of his personality. If so, deserving scholarship holders will 


doubtless be selected with much greater accuracy than is now the case. 
—Volume 15, Number 3 








COURSE NUMBERS 


Lucy E. SPICER 


ECAUSE of difficulties in interpreting transcripts, especially of as- 
B certaining which courses are in the upper division, a brief study 
was made of the numbering systems of 235 institutions, to extend ac- 
quaintance with the various systems, and to provide if possible a con- 
venient tabulation for use in evaluating credits. The catalogs used 
were a random selection for the years 1937 to 1940, from large and 
small institutions—universities, liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, 
technical schools, in all the states but one. 

Of the 235 institutions studied, 214 designate by course numbers one 
or more of the following: The classes of students eligible to take the 
course, the subdivision of the department to which the course belongs, 
the number of hours’ credit, the semester or quarter in which the 
course is offered. Of the other 21, 16 give this information by listing 
courses under appropriate headings or by adding specific statements 
to the description of the courses, while five give no indication that all 
courses are not open to all students. 

In spite of the emphasis that has more recently been placed on the 
desirability of differentiation between the first two years of the col- 
lege course, usually called lower division, in which the aim is the 
establishment of a background of general culture, and the latter two 
years, or upper division, in which greater concentration is desired, at 
least a dozen of the 235 institutions studied list courses in three 
groups: ‘‘for undergraduates,” “for undergraduates and graduates,” 
“for graduates,” making no clear distinction between upper and lower 
division courses. 

Fifty-seven colleges assign a series of numbers to each year of the 
college curriculum, 50 of these using a three-digit system in which 
the first digit indicates the college year for which the course was in- 
tended, 100-199 for freshman courses, for example. This plan is 
simple and readily understood, and the use of three digits in every 
number makes it possible for the other two digits to take on special 
significance. The units digit quite commonly designates the semester 
in which the course is given, odd numbers indicating first semester 
courses; even, second semester; zero, courses offered in both semesters; 
or final figures 1, 2, 3, indicating fall, winter, and spring quarters. 
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The tens digit is sometimes used to indicate the subdivision of the de- 
partment, sometimes the number of hours’ credit. One school uses 
the numbers up to 5 in the latter way and the numbers 6 to 9 for ad- 
ditional three-hour courses. One very large institution uses the first 
digit for the year, the second, and third to indicate the department 
subdivision, adding a two-place decimal to number the course within 
the subdivision. 

Sixty-one institutions differentiate divisions instead of years, 31 of 
these using numbers 1-99 for lower division, 100-199 for upper divi- 
sion, 200 up for graduate courses. The other 30 of those differentiating 
by divisions use at least a dozen different plans. It would simplify 
transfer of credits if this group adopted a single plan, preferably 
the one used by the majority, since its use of numbers below 100 for 
elementary courses readily distinguishes it from the most widely used 
year-by-year plan. Twenty-eight institutions in this group distinguish 
between freshman and sophomore courses, but combine upper divi- 
sion courses. 

There are many different arrangements for combinations of classes 
under particular designations. In a few cases courses are classified by 
numbers as elementary, intermediate, and advanced, an arrangement 
having special advantage in departments like modern language, in 
which freshmen vary from having no preparation to four years’ pre- 
vious study. One university using this classification, however, states 
that beginning courses are for freshmen and sophomores, intermediate 
for sophomores, juniors, and seniors, and advanced courses for juniors, 
seniors, and graduates. 

A common practice that might be made uniform is the use of the 
hyphen between numbers when a course continuing for more than 
one semester or quarter must be taken in its entirety to receive credit, 
a comma when credit is allowed for a single part. 

Whatever numbering system is adopted, it is most desirable that a 
clear statement be found in the catalog, either in the usual place at 
the beginning of the list of courses offered, or in some place indicated 
in the index. It would aid in the evaluation of credits if a statement 
regarding the numbering system, at least sufficient to indicate which 


are upper division courses, might also be found on the transcript. 
—Volume 15, Number 3 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 


The Questionnaire 


HE INQUIRY recently circulated among the institutions of higher 

learning of the country by the publishers of Time has stirred cer- 
tain college officials to ask once again, ‘““What, if anything, can be 
done about the questionnaire problem?” The inquiry to which refer- 
ence is made was evidently sent to the registrars of ‘‘all or substan- 
tially all’ colleges and universities in the United States. At the same 
time letters were addressed to the presidents of these institutions, 
urging co-operation in an enterprise frankly described as ‘‘in part 
commercial.” 

Without impugning the motives that prompted the study, a college 
president or registrar may still be warranted in raising certain ques- 
tions. In planning this study no effort apparently was made either to 
seek the advice or to obtain the approval of responsible individuals or 
agencies representing higher education in the United States. There 
is no indication that the authors of the questionnaire were aware of 
the part that could and should be played in an investigation of this 
kind by such agencies as the United States Office of Education, the 
National Education Association, the American Council on Education, 
the Association of American Universities, or the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges. The questionnaire itself indicated either too little famil- 
iarity with the history and present administration of American col- 
leges and universities, or disregard for the demands being made on 
the time and energies of the officials to whom the request was sub- 
mitted. The information respecting the degrees offered by an institu- 
tion could have been obtained from its catalog, and the alumni names 
and addresses, in some cases at least, could have been assembled from 
printed alumni lists available free of charge or at a nominal cost. The 
facts sought with reference to changes in degree requirements would 
demand a vast amount of painstaking work, particularly in the sev- 
eral institutions that have been in operation for a century or more. All 
in all, the Time inquiry is fairly typical of the kind of study that con- 
ditions college officials against all questionnaires, even though some 
are excellently conceived and contribute to investigations of first im- 
portance. 

What to do about “questionable questionnaires” has disturbed col- 
lege officials for several years, and as yet no really satisfactory solution 
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has been found. It is safe to say that registrars and other college ofhi- 
cials prefer, in general, to co-operate with those doing creditable re- 
search in higher education. On the other hand, they hesitate to waste 
their time and that of their assistants on questionable research, whether 
attempted by novices or by graduate students seeking to have others 
do the major part of the labor involved in preparing a thesis. 

In 1931, the Association of American Colleges offered a plan 
whereby the member institutions that desired to co-operate might re- 
fer questionnaires of doubtful value to the Association. After making 
the necessary investigations, the Association was to disapprove the 
questionnaire, approve it with modifications, or approve it without 
modifications. Later in the same year (Bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges, November, 1931) R. L. Kelly reviewed the issue 
and summarized the opinions of representatives of various agencies 
and institutions concerning the proposed plan. He also described 
briefly other plans reported in successful operation, including the rec- 
ommendations of the N.E.A., which had grown out of its rather ex- 
tensive study of the questionnaire (Research Bulletin of the National 
Education Association, Vol. VIII, No. 1, January, 1930). 

Experience has shown, of course, that the procedure of the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges was not entirely successful. In 1932, it 
published a brief list of principles that might be observed in the prep- 
aration and use of a questionnaire. Thereafter, the subject was not 
mentioned in the bulletin of the Association until November, 1938. 
At that time the original plan was reprinted with the hope that col- 
lege officials would co-operate and thus be relieved of requests to fill 
in questionnaires of little value. 

In spite of the efforts of the Association of American Colleges, the 
National Education Association, and other agencies, the situation is 
not greatly changed. For the most part each institution, through its 
official representatives, continues to judge the worth of the question- 
naires submitted to it and to answer them or not answer them as the 
judgment of the particular official may dictate. As a consequence, 
many excellent studies fail to receive the full co-operation that they 
deserve, while others that should never have been initiated, or that 
should have been eliminated or materially revised in their early stages, 
receive scattered and ineffective support at the expense of considerable 
time and labor. 

What, if anything, the A.A.C.R. can do about this problem remains 
to be seen. However, the fact that the registrar is practically always 
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the one to whom is referred all questionnaires and all inquiries not 
otherwise claimed would seem to justify the Association in giving 
some attention to the matter, not perhaps with a view to immediate 
action, but rather to a careful consideration of the different approaches 
to the problem and of the possibilities of co-operation among various 
agencies. 

LEO M. CHAMBERLAIN 


From Our Readers 


I appreciate receiving the copies of the JOURNAL and always read 
it with care and interest. 
A. E. OTTEWELL, Registrar, University of Alberta. 


The January number of the JOURNAL has just come to my desk. It 
appears to be a very interesting number, and I am looking forward 
to getting much stimulation and profit from the reading of the articles. 

CARRIE MAE Prosst, Registrar, Goucher College. 


I have studied each year the report of the Committee on Special 
Projects on Enrolment and Degrees Conferred. To my mind it is the 
best compilation on university statistics published in these United 
States. 

WILLIAM S. HoFFMAN, Registrar, Pennsylvania State College. 


I have just received my copy of the JOURNAL and am very much 
pleased with it. I have read all of the articles with interest and profit 
and want to congratulate you upon the attractive appearance of your 
publication. 

F. I. SHEEDER, Registrar, Ursinus College. 


The last JOURNAL was an excellent number, and I want to con- 
gratulate you on the good work that you are doing. 
E. J. HowELL, Registrar, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas. 


The JOURNAL is part of my scheduled reading, and I find it very 
helpful. 
M. C. LANGHORNE, Department of Psychology, Emory University. 


We have grown to consider your annual report on enrolments and 
degrees an indispensable part of our reference library. 
Guy E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, 
Association of American Colleges. 
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IN THE OFFICE 


MICRO-FILMING RECORDS—Considerations of cost and space led 
the Registrar’s Office at Temple University to put some of its records on 
film. The material involved consisted of approximately 308,000 three-by- 
five-inch cards containing the attendance record and individual grades for 
each student registered in the University from 1930 to 1935. These cards 
were filed in steel drawer cabinets and occupied a total of 4,800 running 
inches of space. 

The cards have now been filmed with a Recordak Junior on thirty-one 
one hundred-foot reels of eight-millimeter film. The cards were placed 
lengthwise on the film, three cards occupying the film width, and were 
photographed in blocks of six at a time, that is, two groups of three cards ; 
it was thus possible to get 120 cards on nine feet of film. 

The total cost of filming was $231.50, which is less than the actual value 
of the files in which the cards were previously stored. Since the principal 
use of the records is for occasional reference or verification, it was deemed 
unnecessary to retain the originals after they were filmed. Consequently all 
of this drawer space was made available. 

For the time being the film is being read on the rather infrequent occa- 
sions when reference to it is necessary on the Library’s thirty-five-millimeter 
Recordak reader. Although the film does not, of course, fit exactly, the 
projection is entirely adequate for the purpose. 

MULTICARBON REPORTS—The University of Southern California is 
using a multicarbon student report that provides three copies of a record 
from a single impression. Sample copies of this form can be obtained from 
Theron Clark, Registrar. 

PHOTOSTAT—During the past year a number of institutions have in- 
stalled a Junior Photostat for duplicating records. These institutions report 
this machine especially well adapted to the needs of smaller colleges. Per- 
sons contemplating the installation of such equipment should communicate 
with J. M. McAllister, of Hazel Junior College, Chicago, and the institutions 
reported in this column in the October issue. 

G. R. Turrentine, Dean and Registrar of the Arkansas Polytechnic Col- 
lege, is using a Hunter Electro-Copyist for making transcripts. 

INTER-COMMUNICATION—The University of Nebraska has in- 
stalled a three-way inter-communication system between the three divisions 
of the registrar’s office. This system has added greatly to the speed and ef- 
ficiency with which outside and inter-office requests can be handled. 
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THE LEGAL REPORTER 


Teacher Appointment 


Graham vs. Hubert No. 26789 
197 South Eastern Reporter 335 

A former cashier and teacher in a state college of Georgia brought action 
against the President on the grounds that 90 days’ notice of discharge had 
not been given. The teacher concerned had not been included in the Pres- 
ident’s recommendations of appointments for the following year. The court 
held that the rule of 90 days’ notice was valid only during the term of ap- 
pointment. Since the term of appointment was completed, no notice that 
the teacher would not be reemployed was necessary. 


Validation of Foreign License to Practice Medicine 


In re De Luca 
6 New York Supplement, 2nd series 742 
The petitioner sought an order from the Court directing the Regents of 
New York to endorse his Italian license to practice medicine. 
Application was denied, the decision stating: Endorsement of foreign 
medical license rested entirely in the discretion of regents of the State Uni- 
versity, and the regents may deny such endorsement if, upon the evidence 
before them, they determine that the applicant fails to possess essential quali- 
fications rquired in the State of New York. 


Right of Accrediting Associations to Remove Institutions from Their Lists 


State of North Dakota, by Langer vs. North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools 
No. 875-D, 23 Federal Supplement 69A 

The State of North Dakota brought suit to enjoin the North Central As- 
sociation from removing the University and the State Agriculture College of 
North Dakota from its list of accredited schools. 

The decision of the court stated: 

1. The state was not entitled to judicial relief to prevent removal of schools 
from the accredited list of a voluntary association of colleges and to compel 
annulment of any order or recommendation relating to such removal, where 
remedy of appeal within the association, as provided by its rules, had not 
been exhausted and evidence failed to show any arbitrary action by the as- 
sociation or any threat to remove the university. 

2. Voluntary associations have the right to make their own regulations 
as to admission or expulsion of members, and one who becomes a member 
assents, by its membership, to the constitution and rules of procedure adopted 
by such association. 
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Tenure of College Teachers 
Beeker vs. Barry et al., 300 New York Supplement 1153 

A college teacher of mathematics sought reinstatement after dismissal fol- 
lowing four years of services during which time certain increases of salary 
had been granted. The teacher argued that having been employed for a 
period exceeding three years, she had acquired and attained permanent 
tenure and could not be dismissed except for cause and after a hearing. No 
charges had been filed and no hearing arranged. The petition of the teacher 
was approved. 


Certification Qualifications for Teaching 
Cottangim vs. Stewart et al., 127 South Western Reporter, Sound Series 149. 
Among the arguments in a suit involving various matters of appointment 
was the issue that certain teachers had not received certificates showing their 
right to teach at the time they were recommended for appointment. 
The court held that the qualification to teach is to be determined as of the 
day and time when the applicant begins to fill his contract and not as of the 
date of his application. 


Admission to a College for Post-Graduate Study 
Mestice vs. Partch, 119 New Jersey Law Reports 212 

A student applied to Rutgers University for admission to the graduate di- 
vision to continue work in the field of education. Application was denied. 
The decision of the court held that: 

“Rutgers college is an ancient institution of higher learning, and in the 
case of such institutions the only constituted authorities thereat are, and of 
necessity ought to be, the judges of the qualifications of candidates for ad- 
mission to their courses.” 


Is a Portion of a State Employee’s Salary Paid from Federal Funds Subject 
to Income Taxation by the United States? 
Hanson vs. Landy, 24 Federal Supplement 536. 

The plaintiff was employed and his compensation fixed by the Board of Re- 
gents and not by any officer, agent, or department of the United States. His 
salary was $3,100, of which $2,100 was paid from the grant by the United 
States to the University under the Smith-Lever Act. A refund was sought 
on Federal Income Tax paid on the $2,100. 

The court held that the tax was valid. 

A regulation of the Treasury Department, providing that state employees 
who are paid in whole or in part from funds provided by the Smith-Lever 
Act or similar legislation should not be required to include such salaries in 
their return of taxable income, was contrary to law and not binding in the 
courts. 
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The Right to Tax a Residence of the President of a College 


Meadville City vs. Allegheny College, 131 Pennsylvania Superior Court 
Reports 343 
The college had purchased a dwelling as a residence for its President and 
it was occupied by him and his family, rent free, as an agreed part of the 
President’s compensation. The building was not located in the main college 
grounds. The court ruled that the dwelling was exempt and quoted decisions 
to show: 
1. That the college-owned residence of the President is exempt as property 
necessary for the occupancy and enjoyment of the college. 
2. That the exemption applies even though the building is not annexed 
or contiguous to the campus or college grounds. 


The Right of the Student to Vote 


Swan vs. Bowker No. 30351 
281 Northwestern Reporter 891 

The right of a student to vote in a city election was challenged. The court 
decided “Persons otherwise qualified as voters, who came to the seat of the 
University mainly for the purpose of obtaining an education, who are not 
dependent upon their parents for support, who have not the intention of 
returning to their parental home upon the completion of their studies, 
who are accustomed to leave the seat of the University during vacation, going 
wherever they might find employment, and returning to the seat of the Uni- 
versity as their home, and having no purpose formed as to their movements 
after completing their studies, are entitled to vote at the seat of the Uni- 
versity.” 


Obligation of a College to Provide Scholarship from Endowed Funds 


Hopkins et al. vs. Women’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 331, Pennsyl- 

vania State Reports 24. 

During a campaign for funds in 1920 the college accepted $5,000 from 
an organization to endow a yearly scholarship for a student to be designated 
by the organization. The scholarship was awarded for fifteen years. Due to 
increase of tuition from $175 to eventually $400 and decrease in income, 
returns from the fund were no longer adequate to pay for the annual tuition 
of a student. The court held that the contract was binding, and the institution 
was obliged to furnish tuition annually without additional charge to a student 
nominated as prescribed. The contract could not be considered as an obliga- 
tion on the college merely to administer the scholarship fund as a trust and 
to apply the net proceeds, so far as available, toward the tuition fees of the 
holder of the scholarship. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


Institution-Faculty Relations in the College of Integrity, Bixler, 
Roy W., New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University, 1940, pp. xi+178. 

This publication interested us not only because of its title but also for the 
reason that the author is a member of the American Association of Col- 
legiate Registrars with extensive experience as a registrar and as an admis- 
sions officer. As the former editor of our BULLETIN and member of impor- 
tant committees he has, through his efforts, always represented thoroughness 
and logical study. These traits are especially evident in this publication, as 
the material is the result of exhaustive study of various sources. The practical 
material was secured through the co-operation of forty-one colleges and uni- 
versities. The theoretical sources include at least seventy-nine books, forty- 
eight periodicals and nineteen reports. The questionnaires used are models 
of their kind for attention to detail. The statistical methods involved are of 
interest and value to all who have occasion to employ data in their own prob- 
lems of research. 

The author states that in no place in the literature of higher education can 
one find a discussion of the general principles underlying a sound program 
of institution-faculty relations. There is need for such study on account of 
the precarious state of academic freedom, the unsettled condition of tenure, 
the inharmonious relations between teaching staff and administrative officers, 
the charges of autocratic control, the friction between liberal and conserva- 
tive staff members, and the fact that democracy itself is on the defensive. 

Five areas were selected for study: (1) recruiting of faculty personnel ; 
(2) intellectual freedom in the college; (3) salary, tenure and ancillary 
services, including retirement plans, insurance, housing and health services ; 
(4) role of the faculty in the government of the college; (5) stimulation of 
faculty growth. The college of integrity is defined as one which, acting as 
a balanced whole, makes conscious and intelligent improvement in its inter- 
active adjustment in working toward the achievement of its aims. 

In the chapter on the recruiting of faculty personnel Dr. Bixler points out 
the absence of a criterion of good teaching and cites nine weaknesses in the 
present method of selecting teachers. He then offers proposals for the im- 
provement of recruiting methods and finds that the following devices tend 
to uphold the integrity of the college: 

1. More complete and more accurate descriptions of the qualifications re- 
quired for a given position. 

2.More emphasis on the personal qualities and more effective appraisal 
of the personality of applicants. 
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3. The stressing of broad foundational training in the interpretation of 
culture and professional training in the social aspects of education. 

4. The continuous recruiting of young men and women of promise. 

5. The selection of recruits with the aim of avoiding ideological inbreed- 
ing. 

In the section on intellectual freedom Dr. Bixler aims to define the subject 
in the college from the point of view of its social responsibility, and in so 
doing to show how the freedom of each interested group is limited by the 
freedom of others. Intellectual freedom is defined as the outcome of inter- 
active adjustments of the rights of all the groups concerned—the college, 
the teacher, the student, and society. Opposition to freedom of teaching 
usually springs from one of the following convictions: 

1. That education is a means of preserving the status quo. 

2. That education should be an agency of the State to preserve some 
officially accepted social pattern. 

3. That education should be an agency for the establishment of a pattern 
of living preferred by a particular group in the society. 

4, That it is not good business policy to let teachers be free; they are 
meddlesome. 

5. That freedom of teaching and efficiency and ease in the administration 
of education are incompatible. 

Dr. Bixler then considers the characteristics of intellectual freedom by 
breaking it down into four aspects: 

1. Freedom of the student to learn to face the problems of life intelli- 
gently. 

2. Freedom of the teacher to teach according to the dictates of his profes- 
sional conscience. 

3. Freedom of the college to carry out its social mandate. 

4. Freedom of society to regulate education in the interests of the general 
welfare. 

After dealing with each of these aspects Dr. Bixler includes a brief sum- 
mary of academic freedom in colleges controlled by special interests. He con- 
cludes by stating “that the function of freedom of learning is to protect the 
needs of society, not the needs of students alone, or of teachers alone, or of 
registrars alone, or of the Chamber of Commerce, or of the American Legion, 
nor even the fancied needs of the Daughters of the Revolution. The needs of 
a democratic society are best served by the free interaction of intelligence. In 
cases of irreconcilable conflicts over matters of the teaching process, it is 
better to give way to the teacher, who is the better qualified judge on such 
matters, than to risk a breach of liberty.” 

The chapter on the réle of the professional staff in the administration of 
the college is an interesting one. Educational administration, he writes, is a 
relatively new profession. As it began to take form, it naturally looked to the 
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mature industrial administrator for its pattern. Some authorities believe that 
teachers are rapidly losing their professional rights and are acquiring the 
status of mere employees. Considerable space is devoted to the ideals of 
democracy, the rights of majorities and minorities, and the results of various 
degrees of faculty participation. The author senses that the reader may not 
be willing to go so far as his conclusions might suggest when he writes, ‘It 
is a role that may seem strange in some respects to many administrative of- 
ficers.”” 

The reader found the chapters on salary, tenure and ancillary services val- 
uable, especially the section devoted to retirement, insurance, housing, health 
and recreation. In this section Dr. Bixler includes the extension of new 
forms of collective insurance offered by the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association which operates in so many institutions. He also gives the effects 
of the possible extension of the Social Security Law to include employees of 
educational institutions. 

The final chapter deals with the stimulation of faculty growth which de- 
pends upon continual disturbance of complacency. Wide opportunities for 
interaction should be provided as well as sabbatical and ordinary leaves of 
absence, together with a continuous self-appraisal program. 

The summary presents the conclusion which seems to be justified and sug- 
gests some basic policies of institution-faculty relations. 

The book leaves this reader with the impression that it is a distinct contri- 
bution to the field of education, valuable both to teachers and administrators. 

ARTHUR H. LARSON, 
Eastman School of Music 


Political Science in American Colleges and Universities, 1636-1900. 
Haddow, Anna, Edited with an Introduction and Concluding Chapter 
by William Anderson, New York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1939, pp. xiv-+-308. 

This volume, originally prepared as a doctoral dissertation at George 
Washington University, has been published with the aid of the American 
Political Science Association, and with the financial assistance of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. It presents a case study of the 
development and growth of what is now an important subject in the 
college curriculum, from colonial days to the beginning of the present cen- 
tury. The comprehensiveness of the study has been necessarily limited by the 
expanse of time, the number of institutions involved, and the frequent 
inadequacy of the records. Enough has been told, however, to give the reader 
an excellent idea of the main features of the story of the disentangling of 
political science from history, economics, moral philosophy, law, and 
other subjects. 

The fourteen chapters of the book are grouped in four parts, as follows: 
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I, The Colonial Period, 1636-1770; II, The Period of Independence and 
Federation, 1770-1825; III, The Middle Period, 1825-1865; IV, The 
Emergence of Political Science as a Separate Discipline, 1865-1900. The 
fact that some instruction was offered in what is now called political 
science, in colonial times, at the college level, furnishes abundant proof 
that the study of government is not a “new” subject of instruction. Dr. 
Haddow outlines the earliest offerings in politics at Harvard, William and 
Mary, Yale, Princeton, Columbia, and other early institutions, the cur- 
ticulum of which embodied “for the most part a faithful reproduction 
of the studies that the promoters of higher education in the New World 
had pursued in English universities. The predominating influences were 
religious and ethical. This did not necessarily mean a predominance of 
divinity courses, but rather a moral approach to subjects of study, and a 
deep sense of responsibility for the development of character. Ethics was 
therefore an important study, taught usually by the college president,” 
and “‘politicks’” was included as a part of this study (pp. 16-17). 

By 1770, nine colleges had been established in British North America. 
Curriculum offerings, to a considerable extent, paralleled the political 
developments of the period—a period characterized by political revolution 
and devoted to the establishment of a federal republic. The established 
practice of offering courses in the broad field of moral philosophy con- 
tinued, but textbooks and lectures gave increasing emphasis to political 
problems. It was during this period that many of the works of the great 
writers on natural law and political theory first appeared in America— 
those of Burlamaqui, Vattel, Montesquieu, and Rosseau, while such sig- 
nificant native contributions as the Dissertation on First Principles of 
Government, the Rights of Man, and the Federalist Papers were pub- 
lished. Professorships of law were proposed at Yale, and established at 
William and Mary, and Pennsylvania (then called the College of Phila- 
delphia). By 1825, ‘‘Political Economy” was being listed in the courses 
of study of many institutions. The classics continued to predominate, and 
the study of history was confined largely to the culture of Greece and 
Rome. Emphasis on political questions, prominent in the Colonial Period, 
continued to appear in commencement disputations. 

In the third period, from 1825 through the Civil War, further ad- 
vances were made. ‘‘Political education was a recognized part of collegiate 
instruction, but it appeared in various form and amounts” (p. 113). 
“Civil polity” was listed, as well as natural, political, and public law. 
“The elements of political science were being taught in courses in po- 
litical economy. Emphasis was still laid on theory, with occasional 
illustrations from the national scene” (p. 113). Instruction in political 
philosophy and the Constitution was still offered, but a new emphasis on 
international law as a separate subject of study appeared. Among the re- 
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lated fields, instruction in law still had the non-vocational aim and the 
classics held their position of supremacy. History, while still restricted 
largely to the Ancient World, gave a new prominence to constitutional 
problems. 

During the final period under consideration, 1865-1900, political 
science emerged as a separate discipline. Here with a larger amount of 
material available, a third of the total space is devoted to developments 
in institutions classified as to type and sections of the country. By the end 
of the period, the number of courses offered had greatly increased and, in 
accordance with present-day practice, the field was being broken down 
into its major component parts—political theory; comparative govern- 
ment; federal, state and municipal government; political parties; inter- 
national law, etc. In related fields, what had been known as moral philoso- 
phy became a system of individual ethics. Courses in political economy 
flourished, the work in political science frequently being offered in this 
department. The law schools took on a technical and professional char- 
acter. ‘By the last quarter of the Nineteenth Century, the classics no 
longer ruled the college curriculum” (p. 230). As long as history stressed 
constitutional developments, history and political science were not sharply 
differentiated. As new standards in historical methodology developed, 
and as political science developed strength, the separation became com- 

lete. 
’ The publication of textbooks may perhaps be taken as an index of the 
academic maturity of a subject of instruction. On the basis of such a test, 
political science may be said to have arrived during this period. The old 
books on moral philosophy were replaced by works on the Constitution 
and general treatises on the principles of political science. The publica- 
tion of Bryce’s American Commonwealth gave rise to a flood of new 
books on American politics and administration, while standard works 
of a new type on European government and international law began to 
appear. National associations began the publication of scholarly journals, 
and monographs and special studies of many topics in the field also ap- 
peared in increasing numbers. 

In an all too brief concluding chapter, Professor Anderson comments 
on the entry of political science into the Twentieth Century. Here is the 
subject for a whole volume in itself—for this Century has seen the forma- 
tion of the American Political Science Association, now thirty-six years 
old, and an enormous growth of interest in the scientific study of govern- 
ment. State and regional groups recently formed testify to this fact, while 
the organization of functional groups, such as those concerned with inter- 
national law and public administration, indicates that the process of de- 
velopment and specialization still goes on. The volume concludes with a 
twenty-seven page bibliography and a suitable index. 
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While political scientists will naturally find this work of particular 
interest, its usefulness is not confined to any one academic group. It gives 
the reader a glimpse of the growth of higher education in America, 
While it is in a sense a case study, it vividly portrays the story of the 
decline of the Classicists, and the development of a wholesome interest 
on the part of the colleges and universities in the social, political, and 
economic problems of American life. It is a work well done, and one 
which should inspire others to undertake further studies in a field too 
long neglected. 

W. BROOKE GRAVES, 
Professor of Political Science, 
Temple University. 


Freedom and Culture, Dewey, John, New York, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1939, pp. 176. 

John Dewey, who is not infrequently referred to as America’s most 
eminent philosopher, on reaching his eightieth year, makes an appeal for 
a reconstruction of the concept of democracy. When democracy was estab- 
lished in America, the problem of freedom was essentially personal, be- 
cause the relations of individuals were primarily face to face. The prob- 
lem of freedom at present, however, is very complex. With increasing 
interdependence, an “indefinite number of indefinitely ramifying condi- 
tions have come between what a person does and the consequences of his 
actions, including even the consequences which return upon him.” The 
freedom of the individual in the present complex social order is a conse- 
quence of interaction between the elements of his human nature and the 
elements of a complex culture. The problem of freedom, therefore, and 
of democratic institutions, is tied up with what kind of culture exists. 

The issue of democracy, says Dr. Dewey, because of the changed cul- 
tural situation, has taken a new form in which the significance of inter- 
action between the individual and his environment must be recognized 
as the most fundamental thing to be considered. Social events must 
be seen as interactions between the components of human nature and 
cultural conditions. All of the elements of the culture (the arts, science, 
religion, economics, politics, etc.) are involved in these interactions. 
Isolation of any one factor, such as economics, for example, no matter 
how powerful it may seem to be at a given time, is fatal to understanding 
and intelligent action. 

This generalization forms the basis for a critique of Marxism which 
some think is the best that has ever been written. All totalitarian theories 
are wholly inconsistent with the interaction concept which Dr. Dewey 
insists is fundamental to understanding and intelligent action, because they 
reduce the human factor as nearly as possible to zero by explaining social 
events and formulating policies for social action exclusively in terms 
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of conditions of the environment. Marxism is probably the most inade- 
quate of all current totalitarian theories, because it not only reduces 
the human factor as nearly as possible to zero but explains social events 
and formulates policies for social action in terms of only one factor in the 
environment, namely, the economic. This view of Marxism is definitely 
implied in his criticism of it, which is epitomized in the following state- 
ment: 


... The inherent theoretical weakness of Marxism is that it supposed a generaliza- 
tion that was made at a particular date and place . . . can obviate the need for 
continual resort to observation, and to continual revision. . . . In the name of 
science, a thoroughly anti-scientific procedure was formulated, in accord with which 
a generalization is made having the nature of ultimate “truth,” and hence holding 
good for all times and places. 


Dr. Dewey places democracy in the sharpest possible contrast with the 
communism of the Marxists when he says that the future of democracy 
is allied with the spread of the scientific attitude. 

The comparative helplessness of the individual in the face of the 
sweep of impersonal forces in the present culture can be offset only by the 
forming of associations. Only by joining with others can the individual 
find the security and protection which are prerequisite to freedom. The 
new democracy must, therefore, be based upon co-operative living; and 
the co-operation must be of a type which expresses freedom and also 
contributes to it. No small part of the present democratic problem, says 
Dr. Dewey, is to achieve associations whose organization and functioning 
provide the strength which comes from stability and at the same time 
promote flexibility. In other words, regulation of co-operative living must 
be achieved without regimentation. 

Probably the most important aspect of the problem of democracy, as 
it is developed in this book, is its moral character. The whole develop- 
ment is pregnant with this idea which is driven home in the following 
statement: 

.. . We have advanced far enough to say that democrary is a way of life. We have 


yet to realize that it is a way of personal life and one which provides a moral 


standard for personal conduct. 
Roy W. BIxLer, 


Columbia University 


Guidance in Public Secondary Schools, Edited by Arthur E. Traxler, 
New York, Educational Records Bureau, 1939, Educational Records 
Bulletin Number 28, pp. v-+-329. 

This publication is a report of the Public School Demonstration Project 
in Educational Guidance which was conducted by the Educational Records 
Bureau. The study was made possible by a three-year subvention granted 
in the spring of 1934 by the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
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of Teaching. The study was carried on for a five-year period. The co- 
operating schools progressively assumed an increasing share of the 
costs, so that during the last two years the financial aid provided by the 
Bureau was nominal. 

The need for a study of measurement and record-keeping in a guid- 
ance program appeared greatest in the secondary school; consequently, 
the project was confined to the junior and senior high school levels. The 
study was carried on through the co-operation of seven selected school sys- 
tems, namely: the Billings Public Schools, Billings, Montana; the Groton 
Public Schools, Groton, Connecticut; the Plainfield Public Schools, Plain- 
field, New Jersey; the Rochester Public Schools, Rochester, Minnesota; 
the San Antonio Public Schools, San Antonio, Texas; the Scarsdale Public 
Schools, Scarsdale, New York; and the Secondary School of the Colo- 
rado State College of Education, Greely, Colorado. 

The purpose of the project was to provide demonstration programs in 
educational guidance and curriculum adaptation in a group of representa- 
tive schools which might serve as patterns for other schools in developing 
their guidance work. 

Major attention was given to the following points: (1) the develop- 
ment and maintenance of cumulative records; (2) the systematic and 
scientific use of comparable tests; (3) the development and observance 
of a continuous program of in-service teacher education; (4) the ad- 
justment of the curriculum to the needs of the individual; and (5) the 
improvement in grading procedures and in reporting pupil progress to 
parents. 

A number of case studies were written and included as a part of the 
published report. They represent a real attempt by the teachers and 
counselors to see the whole child. The studies reveal the value of well- 
prepared cumulative records and the effect of the development and 
maintenance of such records in keeping the teaching staff alert to the 
emotional and social growth of the student as well as to the academic. 

The experiences in this project confirm a number of points of con- 
siderable value in developing guidance programs. The success of a guid- 
ance program depends much upon (1) the interest and perseverance 
of the administrators in charge of the school system; (2) the effectiveness 
of the re-education of teachers in the system; (3) the development, 
maintenance, and use of cumulative records; and (4) the ability of the 
school to adjust its program to the needs of the individual. 

C. L. Murray, 
Ball State Teachers College 


The Outlook for Higher Education, Russell, John Dale (Ed.), Chi- 
cago, University of Chicago Press, 1939, pp. x-+-256. 
The Proceedings of the 1939 Institute for Administrative Officers of 
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Higher Institutions. Chapter IV of these proceedings, Prof. Edwards’ 
Factors Affecting Future Trends in Student Enrolment, appeared in the 
January number of the JOURNAL. 

The eighteen papers presented deal with a considerable variety of prob- 
lems in higher education. Trends in changing institutional organization 
naturally come in for some attention, and Dean Works, of Chicago, leads 
off with a paper on Types of Institutional Organization. He deals with 
two disparate topics: (a) the development of co-ordinated control of 
state-supported institutions of higher education, and (b) professional 
education in liberal arts colleges. The first is a description and an 
evaluation of the reorganization which has been effected in Georgia, 
Montana, Oregon, and North Carolina to place the state institutions 
under centralized control. Details of the organization differ in the different 
states, but all are aimed at reducing duplication of efforts and at arriving 
at a clear delimitation of the functions of each institution. Two effects 
have been immediately noticeable: an increase in public confidence in 
the educational institutions, and an increased awareness on the part of 
each institution of state educational programs as a whole. In connection 
with his second topic, Dean Works summarizes a survey conducted among 
the ninety-one liberal arts colleges in the North Central Association, 
which showed that more than forty per cent of these institutions were 
offering majors in music, business, home economics, and education, and 
majors were offered in nine other professional fields. In many cases these 
majors were offered by inferior staffs with inadequate equipment, and in 
direct competition with nearby institutions whose staffs and equipment 
were satisfactory. Moreover, these offerings have resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the integrity of the liberal arts colleges, in that they have led to 
the neglect of the liberal arts by a large share of the institutions whose 
unique function is to foster them. 

Two chapters are devoted to student enrolment: Professor Edwards’ 
paper mentioned above, and another by President Walters on Recent 
Trends in Student Enrolment. His findings, in brief, are as follows: The 
first thirty years of the current century saw enrolment in colleges and uni- 
versities increase more than four-fold. The university under public con- 
trol has become the overwhelming leader as to numbers. The independent 
college of arts and sciences, which in the ’70’s probably had 90 per cent 
of collegiate enrolment, now has 26 per cent of the total. The university 
under private control is third numerically, with 23 per cent. Population 
and elementary school attendance figures indicate diminishing future en- 
rolments, but other factors seem likely to prevent downward population 
trends from having their normal effect on collegiate attendance. Among 
these are technological unemployment, the increasing difficulty of securing 
jobs by youth under twenty, and financial help afforded to needy students 
by the institutions and by the government. (In the preceding paper in 
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this book, Leonard Koos has suggested additional factors tending in the 
same direction: Increasing complexity of modern life, arising from the 
increase in invention and discovery and the urbanization of the popula- 
tion; greater interdependence of modern life; advancing vocational edu- 
cation from the high school level because of the lack of opportunity to 
apply it in employment following high school graduation.) 

Four papers in the symposium are devoted to various phases of insti- 

tutional finance. Their conclusions, heavily condensed, are as follows: 
(1.) Income from endowment in privately-supported institutions has 
fallen at least a fourth as endowments are being refunded in securities 
paying two to three and one-half per cent as against four or five per cent 
formerly earned. At the same time heavy drains on large fortunes by state 
and federal taxes have nearly destroyed one source of endowment funds. 
(However, Harry L. Wells, author of one of the papers concerned, dis. 
agrees with this conclusion. He says: “As to the outlook for new endow- 
ment funds, the immediate future is rather encouraging. Just so long as the 
government permits fortunes to pass to charitable institutions without the 
burden of inheritance taxes, large gifts and bequests will be forthcom- 
ing.””) Large foundations which formerly made important donations are 
no longer doing so. (2.) In the publicly supported institutions the per- 
centage of support coming from state funds fell off in the ten years ending 
in 1935-36 from sixty to fifty-three. In the light of claims for relief, old- 
age pensions, and social security, it promises to be more difficult in the 
future for public universities to secure state support. (3.) There is some 
trend toward making up the shortages by increasing student fees, but this 
tendency is definitely limited by the desire to insure equal opportunity 
to all economic groups. One suggestion that receives some support is that 
students pay two types of fees, one upon enrolment, as hitherto, and the 
other an obligation to be discharged after earning power is established. 
(4.) Solution to the current problems seems two-fold: (a) economies 
to be effected by eliminating duplication of efforts, by increased efficiency, 
by reduction of offerings in little-sought courses; (b) tapping new 
sources of support, such as increased alumni subscriptions and some type 
of deferred fee like that suggested above. 

Two papers are devoted to accrediting agencies and problems of accred- 
itation, particularly those arising from the multiplication of accrediting 
bodies, many of which “have taken actions vitally affecting the institutions 
without sufficient provision for consultation with the institutions con- 
cerned, and sometimes of such a character as seriously to limit local initia- 
tive and freedom of experimentation.” Mr. Kelly proposes state control as 
a substitute, particularly in connection with professional education, holding 
that in establishing or chartering institutions the state assumes an obligation 
to assure the high quality of education. 

The chapters omitted from the above summary have not been left out 
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because they were of less significance than those dealt with, but only 
because of limitations of space. One of the most prominent characteristics 
of American higher education is its ceaseless search for ways to solve its 
problems and improve its services. This book is a shining example of that 
tireless search, dealing as it does with problems of general interest and 
an intelligent approach thereto. 

W. C. SMYSER 

Miami University 


Evaluation of Secondary Schools, General Report, 1940 Edition; 
Evaluative Criteria, 1940 Edition; How to Evaluate a Secondary 
School, 1940 Edition; Educational Tem peratures, 1940 Edition, Wash- 
ington, The Co-operative Study of Secondary School Standards, 1939. 


These four publications constitute a detailed statement of the methods 
used and the results secured, together with the materials for evaluation 
prepared by the Co-operative Study for Secondary School Standards. The 
six regional accrediting associations of the nation joined in this six-year 
study which cost about $200,000. Between 1933 and 1939, inclusive, 232 
articles have been written about the Co-operative Study. All of this adds 
up to a question: What is left to review for college registrars who, in one 
way or another, must have come in contact with this study of accredita- 
tion? Since at least one regional association is using these evaluative cri- 
teria as a basis for admitting new high schools to membership, it may 
be assumed that the Co-operative Study merits intensive consideration by 
the admissions officers of every college. 

A brief sketch of the Study begins with 1933 when dissatisfaction with 
existing methods of accreditation was expressed by the inauguration of 
a number of experiments to ascertain the validity of various standards. The 
time was ripe for a united attack on the problem and the six regional 
associations joined “in a more extensive scientific study than any one of 
them could undertake and carry through successfully alone.” At this 
point it is appropriate to summarize the principal faults of existing 
methods of evaluation and accreditation as they are listed in the General 
Report of the Study: Existing standards (1) were becoming me- 
chanical rather than vital—were measuring material facilities rather than 
the educational process and its product; (2) were becoming rigid, lack- 
ing the flexibility necessary to make them adaptable to different types 
and sizes of schools with varied problems and objectives; (3) were dead- 
ening rather than stimulating, encouraging uniformity rather than di- 
versity, emphasizing conformity rather than initiative, retarding rather 
than promoting desirable progress through pioneering and adventurous 
experimentation, offering little stimulus to constant efforts at self-improve- 
ment, particularly if those efforts were directed along unconventional 
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lines; (4) failed to take into account some of the more modern view- 
points in education; (5) were narrowly academic rather than broadly 
comprehensive, being developed and applied too much in terms of col- 
lege entrance specifications without sufficient attention to the needs of 
the many pupils who would never enter institutions of higher education; 
(6) were based to a considerable extent on untested assumptions and on 
personal opinions without sufficient validation by scientific procedures, 
being derived for the most part by subjective judgment. 

By the spring of 1936 the Executive Committee had formulated the 

following three major phases of its general plan: 

1. The formulation of criteria and the development of procedures for their 
application in the evaluation and stimulation of secondary schools. 

2. A period of experimentation for the application and validation of the criteria 
and procedures in a large group of representative secondary schools in all 
parts of the United States. 

3. Analysis and evaluation of the experimental data, followed by the prepara- 
tion of recommended practices for consideration and adaptation to the needs 
of the several regional associations in their respective areas. 


As a guiding principle to the formulation of adequate evaluative ma- 
terials, this statement was set up: 

A school cannot be studied satisfactorily, nor judged fairly, except in terms of 
its own philosophy of education, its individually expressed purposes and objectives, 
the nature of the pupils with which it has to deal, and the needs of the community 
which it serves. Each school is free to determine its own educational destiny, if not 
inconsistent with the democracy in which it functions. 


Later it was broken down into eighteen bases and the final materials 
were ultimately checked against these. 

By the year 1936-37, seven different methods of evaluating secondary 
schools were formulated and applied experimentally in 200 schools scat- 
tered over the nation. Almost 150,000 evaluations were made in the 200 
schools under the supervision of trained workers. 

The final result is the set of forms contained in the volume of Evalua- 
tive Criteria. These forms are divided into three main areas. The first 
deals with Basic Information and the two forms cover Philosophy and 
Objectives, and Pupil Population and School Community. In the area of 
School Evaluation, forms are provided for Curriculum and Courses of 
Study, Pupil Activity Program, Library Service, Guidance Service, Instruc- 
tion, Outcomes, School Staff, School Plant, School Administration. The 
area of Individual Evaluation contains one form to secure data for indi- 
vidual staff members. 

The volume entitled Educational Temperatures provides a vivid graphic 
method by which the results of evaluation may be interpreted. 

What may be expected from all this expenditure of time, money, 
and effort? The General Report contains statements, both favorable and 
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unfavorable, from the 200 schools. They bear testimony to the desira- 
bility of the materials and the methods developed. A description is given 
of significant changes brought about by use of the co-operative procedures 
and materials in the evaluation of three schools in two states. The usual 
method is an evaluation by the staff of the school which is followed by 
an all-day (and evening) visit of a committee of school administrators. 
Each evaluation has been a striking experience, has provided vigorous 
stimulation to all those present. It is common for men to close their 
reports by expressing the certainty that they have gotten more out of the 
experience than the school which has been evaluated. Whatever else may 
result from the co-operative study, one feels confident in saying that it 
will stimulate good schools to become better schools, and that the par- 
ticipation it requires of the entire staff will help poor schools become good 
ones. Finally, the genuinely co-operative attitude of the evaluators indi- 
cates that the co-operative method has already contributed much to the 
growth of professional spirit among high school administrators. 

J. H. CoLEMAN, 

Professor of Education 

Miami University 


Manual of Teachers College Accounting, Miles, Edward V., Jr., 
Washington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1940, pp. xiti+- 
190. 

With suggestions from member institutions of the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers Colleges throughout the nation and with the aid of the 
Financial Advisory Service of the American Council on Education, the 
author has written the Manual of Teachers College Accounting to meet 
an urgent need of long standing. All nine chapters are chockful of valu- 
able materials of daily use to comptrollers and other college adminis- 
trators. Information on almost any phase of teachers college accounting 
becomes easily accessible through the excellent table of contents and a 
complete index, 

The manual includes scholarly treatments of fundamental principles, 
general and subsidiary ledger accounts, the meaning, purpose and con- 
trol of the budget, current funds, endowment and other non-expendable 
funds, physical plant funds, loan and agency funds, and financial state- 
ments. No less than fifty-four illustrations of actual accounting forms 
supplement the discussions. 

While the volume is intended primarily for use in teachers colleges, it 
should prove a welcome aid, also, to administrators in all institutions of 
collegiate or university rank. 

Harry E. ELDER, 
Indiana State Teachers College 





REPORTED TO US 


RESIDENT Hoffman has appointed G. E. Metz, of Clemson Agri- 
P cultural College, and Charlie Wilkins, of Tarleton Junior College, 
as co-editors of the Convention News Bulletin. The News Bulletin was 
inaugurated at the New York meeting under the editorship of the editor 
of the JoURNAL and the present president of the Association. The editors 
contemplate daily issues at the St. Louis meeting. 


Registrar C. P. Steimle, of Michigan State Normal College, represented 
the Association at the inauguration of Charles LeRoy Anspach as Presi- 
dent of Central State Teachers College of Michigan. Before assuming his 
new duties, Dr. Anspach was President of Ashland College, at Ashland, 
Ohio, and Dean of Administration and Head of the Department of Edu- 
cation of Michigan State Normal College, at Ypsilanti. 


Wilbur L. Williams, Dean and Registrar of the Scranton-Keystone 
Junior College, La Plume, Pennsylvania, returned to his post on January 
24 following a semester's leave of absence spent in graduate study at 
Harvard University. Dean Williams, who holds his Master’s degree in 
history from Columbia University, is a candidate for the doctorate in 
political science at Harvard. His field of study is the British Common- 
wealth with special reference to Ireland. 


W. B. Gamet has been appointed Registrar of the Institute of Engineer- 
ing of Northwestern University to succeed Registrar W. C. Smith, who 
retired in June 1939. 


W. W. Whitehouse, formerly Dean and Registrar at Albion College, 
has been appointed Dean of the College of Liberal Arts at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit. 


Registrar Elsie Brenneman, of Illinois State Normal University, is on 
leave of absence doing graduate work at Northwestern University. She is 
especially interested in guidance and personnel. 


Alice Ford has been elected Registrar of Georgetown College, George- 
town, Kentucky, to succeed Mrs. Ann Poindexter Couey, whose resigna- 
tion will become effective at the close of the first semester. Miss Ford 
is a graduate of Georgetown College and of the Katharine Gibbs School 
at Boston. Mrs. Couey has served as Registrar for the past ten years. 
She was vice-president of the Kentucky Association of Registrars for 
one year and has served as secretary-treasurer since 1934. She was mar- 
ried in August 1939 to Rev. Ralph R. Couey, Pastor of the Fourth Avenue 
Baptist Church in Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Walter J. Moberg, for several years Director of the Evening Session, 
and instructor in political science at North Park College, has succeeded 
Evar H. Nelson as Registrar. 


H. C. Dorcas, who retired as Registrar and Examiner at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, has been succeeded by Dr. Harry G. Barnes, of the De- 
partment of Speech. Mr. Dorcus will continue as Professor of Education 
in the College of Education, and hopes to render some service in the 
Office of the Registrar and Examiner. 


Chris D. Corbin, who holds the B.S. and M.E. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas, was appointed at the beginning of the present scho- 
lastic year to the position of Assistant to the Registrar at the University of 
Arkansas. 


Registrar and Mrs. Wyatt W. Hale, of Birmingham-Southern College, 
are enjoying a sabbatical leave which took them to fifty-three colleges and 
universities in thirteen states and the Canadian provinces. 


Leton Adams has been appointed Recorder of the Arkansas State Col- 
lege at Jonesboro. 


Mrs. Mary R. McClure, of the Registrar’s Office at the University of 
Maine, has resigned, and Miss Abbie C. Palmer, formerly in the Office of 
Director of Admissions, has been appointed to take her place. 


Fred A. Aden, Registrar and Counselor of the University of Colorado, 
reports a successful College Career Conference. This, the first program, 
offered nineteen meetings in various areas and fields for which the college 
curriculums were considered as prerequisites. The nineteen meetings were 
attended by seven hundred and thirty-nine students. 


North Park College, which will celebrate its fiftieth anniversary next 
year, has recently acquired an apartment building adjacent to the campus. 
It will be used for a men’s building. As a result of this acquisition, there 
will be an appreciable increase in classroom space on the campus, par- 
ticularly in the sciences. New laboratories are contemplated for all of the 
science departments. A Home Economics course has been added to the 
curriculums this year. The various departments of the school have been 
reorganized on a divisional basis. 


Washburn College celebrated the seventy-fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing with a special program on February 6, 1940. The main celebration 
will be in connection with the Commencement exercises in June. 


The University of Denver recently announced the following bequests: 
$250,000 for the Building Fund, a gift of Mrs. Verner Z. Reed; $50,000 
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from the Carnegie Corporation for endowment for the School of Librarian. 
ship; $53,000 from the Sloan Foundation for the Department of Govern- 
ment Management; $2,000 for the Gladys Meade Loan Fund; and $2,000 
for the Ted Hannington Loan Fund. 


The University of Akron has completed a new student activities build- 
ing. At the last municipal election, a tax levy was passed that will add 
approximately $68,000 per year to the income of the University for the 
next five years. 


The Phoenix Junior College (Arizona) is now located on the new cam- 
pus that has been built by the Board of Education. The seven hundred and 
eighty students have the advantages of an administration building, audi- 
torium, library, gymnasium, shops, stadium, and cafeteria. 


McMaster University, at Hamilton, Ontario, is planning the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the opening of the Arts Department. Because of the war, the 
extended program that was contemplated has been postponed for a timely 
ceremony during the May commencement season. 


The University of Southern California has dedicated May Omerod Har- 
ris Hall, the new Arts and Architecture Building, which was presented by 
Mrs. Harris. 


The second meeting of the Conference of Registrars of the Chicago 
Area was held March 6 at De Paul University. Mr. John C. McHugh pre- 
sided. The next meeting will be held at the University of Chicago on May 8. 


On March 28, alumni of Washington State College participated in a 
coast-to-coast broadcast in commemoration of the golden anniversary of 
the College. 


“Business Education for What?” will be the general theme of the 1940 
Conference on Business Education of the School of Business of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, to be held on June 27 and 28. The 1940 conference 
will deal with critical and conflicting issues that confront all classroom 
teachers in the field of business and economics. Three of the sessions will 
be devoted to problems of bias, emotion, and prejudice in business educa- 
tion, the consumer approach to business education, and the problem of the 
individual’s adjustment, not only to the business world, but to life as a 
whole. A detailed program of the 1940 conference will be available shortly. 
The time of the conference, June 27-28, is particularly convenient for 
those who wish to attend the annual meeting of the National Education 
Association at Milwaukee. 


Enrolment in junior colleges in the United States has doubled in the 
last seven years, according to the 1940 Junior College Directory, just issued 
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by the American Association of Junior Colleges. Enrolment has increased 
from 155,588 to 196,510 in the last year. This 41,122 increase, which is 
26.4 per cent, is the greatest ever reported, according to Walter C. Eells, 
Secretary of the Association. There are now 575 junior colleges, as com- 
pared with 556 reported a year ago. California leads the nation, with 64 
junior colleges enrolling 73,669 students. Other leading states are: Texas, 
40, 12,804; Iowa, 36, 3409; Oklahoma, 29, 5394; Missouri, 24, 7831; 
Kansas, 24, 5398; Illinois, 23, 14,711; Pennsylvania, 23, 3246; Missis- 
sippi, 21, 4645; North Carolina, 21, 4592; and Georgia, 20, 5925. 

There are 33 junior colleges in the country with enrolments of more 
than 1000. The size that is most general is between 100 and 200, in which 
group there ate 153 reported. There are 212 junior colleges with enrol- 
ments between 200 and 1000. The average for all is 349. 


The American Association of Junior Colleges has received a grant of 
$25,000 from the General Education Board, of New York City, to finance 
a series of exploratory studies in the general field of terminal education in 
the junior college. Approximately 500 accredited junior colleges are now 
found in the United States besides another hundred that are not yet thus 
recognized, 

About two-thirds of the 175,000 students enrolled in these institutions 
do not continue their formal education after leaving the junior college. 
The new study will be concerned particularly with courses and curriculums 
of a semi-professional and cultural character designed to give this in- 
creasing body of young people greater economic competence and civic re- 
sponsibility. There is increasing evidence that existing four-year colleges 
and universities are not organized adequately to meet the needs of a large 
part of this significant group. 

It is anticipated that the exploratory study will reveal the need and the 
opportunity for a series of additional studies and experimental investiga- 
tions and demonstrations that may cover several years of continuous effort. 

The new study will include a large proportion of the junior colleges in 
the United States. It will be sponsored by a nation-wide representative 
committee. 


Webster College, through its regent, Mother M. Edwards, offers the 
hospitality of the college to a limited number of religious ladies interested 
in making their headquarters at the West Groves section of the St. Louis 
area during the A.A.C.R. National Convention, to be held on April 23-25. 











ALAN BRIGHT 


Alan Bright, registrar at Carnegie Institute of Technology, died 
suddenly Saturday morning, March 9, 1940. He was 52 years old 
and had served as registrar since 1918. He was a member of numerous 
important administrative committees at Tech and was chairman of 
the scholarship and the fees committees. As an alumnus of Carnegie 
Tech and as registrar over a twenty-two year period Mr. Bright was 
known to almost every student. As former president of the American 
Association of College Registrars he had a wide acquaintance among 
educators. He was the originator of a system for recording student 
grades which has been widely adopted by other colleges. 

While Carnegie Tech was his consuming interest, he found time to 
take part in city and community affairs. He was a director of the 
Y.M.C.A. of Pittsburgh, and had recently been elected vice-president 
of the Allegheny County Joint Committee on Scholarship Aid. A resi- 
dent of Emsworth, he served on the school board there and also on 
the board of the Avonworth Union School District. He was an active 
member of the Ben Avon Methodist Episcopal Church. Mr. Bright 
is survived by his wife and four children. 

President Robert E. Doherty of Tech paid the following tribute 
to Mr. Bright: 

“In Mr. Bright’s death the Carnegie Institute of Technology has 
lost one of its most devoted and beloved officers. An alumnus of the 
institution, Class of 1911, he spent most of his professional life as its 
Registrar. Our efficient system of registration, our cordial and effec- 
tive relationship with secondary schools, and our plan of scholarship 
administration are all monuments of his constructive service. I know 
of no one who was more friendly or who had more friends among all 
who knew him.” 


Mrs. THOMAS WILSON 


The members of the Association and the many friends of Regis- 
trar Tom Wilson, of the University of North Carolina, will regret 
to learn that Mrs. Wilson passed away on Friday, March 1, after a 
serious illness that lasted for eight days. Our deepest sympathies go 
to Mr. Wilson, who has been a loyal member of the Association and 
a moving spirit among us. 
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OFFICERS—1939-40 

President—WILLIAM S, HOFFMAN.............--2055 Pennsylvania State College 
First Vice-President—EMMA E, DETERS................0005 University of Buffalo 
Second Vice-President—HARRY M. SHOWMAN............ University of California 
ee ee ne ee University of Chicago 
De EE. BE. III oi oc oes ces cere casuvvens Missouri School of Mines 
Editor—MILLARD E, GLADFELTER...............0eeeeeeeees Temple University 
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SPECIAL AND STANDING COMMITTEES 
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Regional Association Committee 
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Board of Editors of the JOURNAL 


Edijtor—MiILLaRD E. GLADFELTER..............000-0seeeees Temple University 
Book Reviews Editor—W.C. SMYSER...................+..++.+.Miami University 
Advertising Manager—ELwoop C. KASTNER............... New York University 
Circulation Manager—ALMA H. PREINKERT.............. University of Maryland 
Regional Associations Editor—ENOocCK C, DRYNESS............. Wheaton College 
Professional Reading Editor—ARTHUR H. LARSON....... Eastman School of Music 
Associate Editor—H. H. ARMSBY..................++: Missouri School of Mines 
Associate Editor—R. M. WEST.............0. 000. c0eee University of Minnesota 
Associate Editor—Wvyatr W. HALE............... Birmingham-Southern College 
Associate Editor—Lko M. CHAMBERLAIN...............- University of Kentucky 
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Budget Committee 


Ee Tre eo ee rer a Terry University of Arkansas 
I iso 55s ke kon ines a geeeeea tne Ohio State University 
ND: ib DS io inn enh seed cede ecoenunds Pennsylvania State College 


Office Forms and Filing Equipment 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING 
Monday, April 22, 1940 
6:00 Pp.M.—Dinner Meeting 


REGISTRATION AND INFORMAL RECEPTION 
7:30-10:00 P.M.—Registration of Delegates 
8:30-10:00 p.M.—Informal Reception for Delegates and Visitors 


GENERAL SESSION 
Tuesday, April 23, 1940 
9:30 A.M.—12:00 M. 


WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 
Pennsylvania State College 
Presiding 
Invocation—THE REVEREND M. B. MarrtIN, S.J., Associate Dean of the College of 
Arts and Sciences at St. Louis University 
Address of Welcome—G. W. LAMKE, President, Missouri Association of Collegiate 
Registrars 
Report of the Washington Conference on Cultural Relations with the Other American 
Republics—PRESIDENT WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 
Cultural Heritages with the Spanish American Republics—Dr. Joss MANUEL Es- 
PINOSA, Assistant Professor of History, St. Louis University 
Discussion—E. J. HOWELL, Registrar, Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas, 
and Patrick Miller, Registrar, University of Mexico 
The Near Eastern Student and His Problems on Transfer to American Universities— 
Dr. HABIB KURANI, Registrar, American University at Beirut 
Discussion—ROBERT L. WILLIAMS, Assistant Registrar, University of Michigan 
Announcements 
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12:30 P.M. 


Men’s Luncheon 
Women's Luncheon—MIss KATHERINE HILLIKER, Chairman 


2:30 P.M. 


Miss EMMA E. DETERS 
University of Buffalo 
Presiding 


The Undergraduate Centers of the Pennsylvania State College—Davip B. Pucu, 
Director of Undergraduate Centers at the Pennsylvania State College 

Discussion—The Junior College View—J. ANTHONY HUMPHREYS, Registrar, Wil- 
son City Junior College 

Discussion—The Liberal Arts College View—W.C. SMysER, Registrar, Miami Uni- 


versity 

Discussion—The University View—LEO CHAMBERLAIN, Registrar, University of 
Kentucky 

Adult Education—FRANK M. DEBATIN, Dean, School of Education, Washington 
University 


Panel Discussion—Conducted by M. E, GLADFELTER, Registrar, Temple University 


7:30 P.M. 


Annual Dinner 
(In response to numerous requests, dinner dress will be optional.) 


WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 
Presiding 


Dinner Speaker—RabBi F. M. ISSERMAN of St. Louis 
Music—Celestial Choristers of St. Louis 


Wednesday, April 24, 1940 
8:00 A.M. 


Breakfast for New Registrars 


Ezra L. GILLIs 
University of Kentucky 
Presiding 


9:30 A.M. 


WILLIAM S. HOFFMAN 
Presiding 
Advanced Standing Procedures—Dr. C. E. MARQUARDT, College Examiner, Penn- 
sylvania State College 
Discussion—Ira M. SMITH, Registrar, University of Michigan 
Photographic Equipment and Methods in the Registrar's Office—C. ZANER LESHER, 
Registrar, University of Arizona 
Question Box 
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12:30 P.M. 


State and Regional Luncheons 
(Arranged by the Local Committee) 


Afternoon 


Assigned to the Committee on Local Arrangements 


6:00 P.M. 


Dinner and Round Table for New Registrars 


J. G. Quick 
University of Pittsburgh 
Presiding 


Thursday, April 25, 1940 
9:30 A.M. 


Professional Workshops 


The Making of Class and Examination Schedules—Mary A. ROBERTSON, Registrar, 
University of Alabama 
Discussion—HELEN CLARKE, Ohio State University; Carrie M. Probst, Goucher 
College; George B. Curtis, Lehigh University 
Mechanical Aids for the Registrar—C. H. MARUTH, Registrar, State University of 
Iowa 
Problems of the Registrar in the Junior College Field—W. L. WitutaMs, Dean, 
Scranton-Keystone Junior College 
Discussion—(Will continue throughout the morning) 
1. The Admission Blank—What does a junior college want to know from its 
applicants for admission?—-WALTER J. MoBERG, Registrar, North Park 
College 
2. Admission Requirements—Transfer and Terminal—Should or can a junior 
college differentiate between admission requirements for prospective trans- 
fer students and terminal students?—-MaryY H. BASKERVILLE, Registrar, 
Arlington Hall Junior College 
3. Personnel Records—What kind of personnel records should the junior college 
keep, especially for its transfer students?—W. P. SHOFSTALL, Dean of 
Administration, Stephens College 
4. The Transfer Problem—The role of comprehensive records and standard 
tests in facilitating transfer for the junior college student—H. G. Har- 
MON, President, William Woods College 
5. Records of Transfer Attainment—What should the junior college do in the 
way of following the academic progress of its transfers?-—W. J. Moony, 
Registrar, Jones County Junior College 


10:45 A.M. 


Convocation Procedures—FRED NESSELL, Registrar, George Washington University 
Appraisal or Evaluative Functions of the Registrar—R. L. Wi LuiaMs, Assistant 
Registrar, University of Michigan 
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Cumulative Records and Reports—ENOCK C. DyRNEss, Registrar, Wheaton College 

Panel: CLARENCE E. DEAKINS, Registrar, Lawrence College; WILLIAM C, SMysEr, 
Registrar, Miami University; HARRY E. ELDER, Registrar and Director of Stu- 
dent Programs and Placement, Indiana State Teachers College; C. F. Ross, 
Dean and Registrar, Allegheny College 


Afternoon 


Business Session 


Reports of Standing Committees: Executive Committee, Budget Committee, Com- 
mittee on Special Projects, Regional Committee, Committee on Office Forms and 
Filing Equipment 

Reports of Association Officers: Editor of the JOURNAL, Second Vice-President, 
Membership, Treasurer . 

Reports of Special Committees: Committee on Attendance, Committee on Resolutions 

New Business— 

Introduction of the New President— 

Announcement of Place for Next Convention— 

Adjournment— 


CONVENTION COMMITTEES 


Committee on Local Arrangements and Registration 
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Committee for Women’s Luncheon 
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Committee on Nominations 
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Committee on Resolutions 


J. C. MACKINNON, Chairman............+. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
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Committee in Charge of Daily News Bulletin 
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DIRECTORY OF REGISTRARS 


Epiror’s NoTE: This revised directory is intended to contain (1) all members of 
the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, (2) all institutions accredited by 
the several regional accrediting associations, (3) all institutions on the latest revi- 
sion of the A.A.C.R. loose-leaf report on the accrediting of educational institutions 
prepared by the Committee on Special Projects, and (4) in the case of institutions 
for negroes, those rated as “Class A” and “Class B” by the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, in addition to those on the other three lists. 

Members of the Association are marked with an asterisk in the left margin. In 
Order to conserve space, the title of the officer is included only when it is not 
“registrar” or when there are two or more co-ordinate officers performing the ordi- 
nary function of the registrar, such as “Registrar’’ and ‘‘Director of Admissions.” 

The Editor wishes to thank the many registrars who have co-operated in this 
revision of the directory. 


ALABAMA 


ALABAMA COLLEGE, Montevallo, E. Houston Wills. 
* ALABAMA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Auburn, Charles W. Edwards. 
ATHENS COLLEGE, Athens, Cora Ford Jones. 
* BIRMINGHAM-SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Birmingham, Wyatt W. Hale, Dean and Regis- 
trar. 
*HOWARD COLLEGE, Birmingham, Louis C. Guenther. 
*HUNTINGDON COLLEGE, Montgomery, L. L. Clifton, Dean and Registrar; Elizabeth 
Butler, Assistant Registrar. 
*JUDSON COLLEGE, Marion, Mary McMillan. 
*MARION INSTITUTE, Marion, Anne Sanders. 
*SAINT BERNARD COLLEGE, Saint Bernard, Father Eugene Flynn. 
*SPRING HILL COLLEGE, Spring Hill, Louis J. Boudousquie. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Daphne, Fern Newland. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Florence, Mrs. Edna Reams Lamar. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Allen Clifton Shelton. 
*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Livingston, T. K. Sisk, Dean and Registrar. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Troy, R. H. Ervin, Registrar; M. D. Pace, in charge 
of Admissions. 
*UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA, University, Mary A. Robertson. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 

STATE A. AND M. INstITUTE, Normal, R. A. Carter, Dean and Registrar. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Montgomery, J. T. Brooks. 

TALLADEGA COLLEGE, Talladega, M. B. Miller. 
* TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, Tuskegee, Mrs. A. N. Cohen, Acting Registrar. 


ALASKA 
*UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA, College, Orlando J. Wiebe. 


ARIZONA 


ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Tempe, F. M. Irish. 
* ARIZONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Flagstaff, R. R. Powers. 
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GILA JUNIOR COLLEGE OF GRAHAM Country, Thatcher, Nellie Lee. 
* PHOENIX JUNIOR COLLEGE, Phoenix, L. A. Eastburn. 
*UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA, Tucson, C. Zaner Lesher. 


ARKANSAS 


ARKANSAS COLLEGE, Batesville, Miss June Hall, Bursar and Registrar. 
* ARKANSAS POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE (junior college), Russellville, G. R. Turrentine, 
Dean and Registrar. 
* ARKANSAS STATE COLLEGE, Jonesboro, Harry E. Eldridge. 
* ARKANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Conway, G. Y. Short, Registrar and Ex- 
aminer. 
BEEBE JUNIOR AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE (junior college), Beebe, Mrs. John Baum- 
gartner. 
CENTRAL COLLEGE (junior college), Conway, Bernice Galloway, Dean. 
*COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS, Ciarksville, Frank E. McAnear, Registrar and Head of 
Education Department. 
Et Dorapo JuNior COLLEGE, E/ Dorado, Marvin A. Green, Professor of Educa- 
tion. 
*ForT SMITH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Fort Smith, Hazelle Davis. 
HARDING COLLEGE, Searcy, J. L. Dykes. 
*HENDERSON STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Arkadelphia, R. T. Proctor. 
HENDRIX COLLEGE, Conway, Guy A. Simmons. 
*JOHN BROWN UNIVERSITY, Siloam Springs, Robert W. Jackson. 
*LITTLE ROCK JUNIOR COLLEGE, Little Rock, Clarine Snow Longstreth. 
*QUACHITA COLLEGE, Arkadelphia, Miss Frances Crawford. 
*STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE (junior college), Magnolia, 
Matsye Gantt. 
*STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Monticello, James H. Hutchin- 
son, Dean and Registrar. 
*UNIVERSITY OF ARKANSAS, Fayetteville, Fred L. Kerr, Registrar and Examiner. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 
A. M. AND N, CoLuece, Pine Bluff, Lawrence A. Davis. 
DuNBAR JUNIOR COLLEGE, Little Rock, H. L. Johnson. 
PHILANDER SMITH COLLEGE, Little Rock, H. H. Sutton. 


CALIFORNIA 


ANTELOPE VALLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Lancaster, D. J. Roach, Dean. 

ARMSTRONG JUNIOR COLLEGE, Berkeley, Alta F. Winter. 

BAKERSFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bakersfield, Grace V. Bird, Dean. 

BERKELEY Baptist Divinity SCHOOL, Berkeley, Stacy R. Warburton. 

BEULAH COLLEGE, Upland, Alma B. Cassel, Dean and Registrar. 

BRAWLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Brawley, Mrs. Clara Wavra. 

CALIFORNIA CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, now Chapman College. 

CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, Oakland, Frederick H. Meyer, Presi- 
dent. 

CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE (junior college), Oakland, Theodore Brohm, 
President. 

*CALIFORNIA INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pasadena, Philip S. Fogg. 

CALIFORNIA STATE POLYTECHNIC, San Luis Obispo, Alice M. Daniel. 

CENTRAL JUNIOR COLLEGE, E/ Centro, Mrs. Evelyn E. Powers. 
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CHAFFEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Ontario, Frances R. Cain. 

CHAPMAN COLLEGE, formerly California Christian College, Los Angeles, David H. 
Sprong. 

CHICO STATE COLLEGE, Chico, Guy Ashley West. 

Citrus JUNIOR COLLEGE, Azusa-Glendora, Grace Rudmann. 

CLAREMONT COLLEGES, Claremont, Wylna C. Cowles, Recorder. 

COALINGA EXTENSION CENTER OF FRESNO STATE COLLEGE (junior college), 
Coalinga, Theodore A. Ellestad, Co-Ordinator. 

COGSWELL POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE (junior college), San Francisco, Mrs, Ernestine 
Shirley, Recorder. 

*COLLEGE OF THE Hoty NAmMgs, Oakland, Sister Joan Marie. 

COLLEGE OF MEDICAL EVANGELISTS, Loma Linda, Chester C. Fink, Registrar at 
Loma Linda; W. F. Norwood, Registrar at Los Angeles. 

COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME (junior college), Belmont, Sister Barbara. 

COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, Stockton, Robert L. Burns. 

*COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS, San Francisco, Ernest G. Sloman. 
COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, now San Francisco College for Women. 
COMPTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Compton, Holland A. Spiergin. 

CUMNOCK SCHOOL (junior college), Los Angeles, Mary Irwin. 
DEEP SPRINGS PREP AND COLLEGIATE (junior college), Deep Springs, Lawrence A. 
Kimpton, Dean. 

*DoMINICAN COLLEGE, San Rafael, Sister Mary David. 

FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, Fresno, Perry F. Brown. 

FRESNO TECHNICAL JUNIOR COLLEGE, Fresno, William A. Otto, Principal. 

*FULLERTON DisTRICT JUNIOR COLLEGE, Fullerton, W.T. Boyce, Dean. 

GEORGE PEPPERDINE COLLEGE, Los Angeles, J. Herman Campbell. 

GLENDALE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Glendale, Donald V. Spagnoli. 

Houmsy COoL.ece, Los Angeles, Mary Annettee Anderson, Dean and Registrar. 

*HUMBOLDT STATE COLLEGE, Arcata, Myrtle M. McKittrick. 

*IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, Hollywood, Sister Mary Agatha. 

LASSEN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Susanville, Norman H. McCollom, Dean. 

*LA VERNE COLLEGE, La Verne, Mary Ethel Dresher. 

LONG BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Long Beach, Mrs. Kathleen Begg. 

Los ANGELES BIBLE INsTITUTE, Los Angeles, Olive B. Taylor. 

Los ANGELES COLLEGE, Los Angeles, D. R. McNeil. 

*Los ANGELES CiTy COLLEGE (junior college), Los Angeles, Adam E. Diehl. 

Los ANGELES LIBRARY SCHOOL, Los Angeles. 

Los ANGELES PACIFIC COLLEGE, formerly Pacific Junior College, Los Angeles, For- 

est W. Davis, Dean and Registrar. 

Los ANGELES PRIVATE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Los Angeles. 

LoyoLa UNiversiTy, Los Angeles, Isabelle R. Schnieders. 

MacurDA DrisKO SCHOOLS (junior college), Los Angeles, Murel Macurda. 

MARIN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Kentfield, Grace Donnan. 

*MENLO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Menlo Park, Vern James, Director of Records. 

*MILLs COLLEGE, Mills College, Doris Dozier, Recorder. 

MIRAMONTE SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, formerly Moran Junior College, 
Atascadero. 

Miss SwoPE’s KINDERGARTEN SCHOOL, Pasadena, Carolina Swope, Director. 

MODESTO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Modesto, Helen Kibbe. 

MorAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, now Miramonte School and Junior College. 

Mount SAINT Mary’s COLLEGE, Los Angeles, Sister Helen Bertille. 

OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE, Los Angeles, Florence N. Brady. 
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OCEANSIDE-CARLSBAD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Oceanside, Mildred Tulip. 
PACIFIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, now Los Angeles Pacific College. 
PACIFIC SCHOOL OF RELIGION, Berkeley, Margaret Searles Collins, Recorder. 
PACIFIC UNION COLLEGE, Angwin, Anna J. Olson. 
PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL FOR THE MINIstTRY, Berkeley, William S, Morgan, 
President. 
PASADENA COLLEGE, Pasadena, Marie H. Huff. 
*PASADENA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pasadena, John Anderson, Dean of Records. 
PLACER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Auburn, John H. Napier, Jr., Dean. 
POLYTECHNIC COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Oakland, W. E. Gibson, President. 
POLYTECHNIC JUNIOR COLLEGE (Department of Polytechnic College of Engineer- 
ing), Oakland, Zoe Fiske. 
POMONA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pomona, Alanson W. McDermoth. 
*POMONA COLLEGE, Claremont, Constance H. Wood, Recorder. 
PORTERVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Porterville, B. E. Jamison, Dean. 
REEDLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Reealey, Mrs. Naemi A. Bengston. 
*RIVERSIDE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Riverside, Ernest L. Rea. 
RIVERSIDE LIBRARY SERVICE SCHOOL, Riverside, Charles F. Woods, Director. 
SACRAMENTO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Sacramento, Michael J. Brickley. 
SAINT IGNATIUS COLLEGE, now University of San Francisco. 
SAINT JOSEPH’s COLLEGE, formerly Saint Patrick’s Seminary (junior college), 
Mountain View, Reverend Francis Rock, Prefect of Studies. 
SAINT MARy’s COLLEGE, Saint Mary's College, Brother Victor, Recorder. 
SAINT PATRICK’s SEMINARY, now Saint Joseph’s College. 
SALINAS JUNIOR COLLEGE, Salinas, G. Darwin Peavy. 
SAN BENITO CouNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hollister, Frank A. Bauman, Dean. 
SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, San Bernardino, Gilbert C. Lamb. 
SAN DiEGO ARMY AND Navy ACADEMY, now Brown Military Academy (junior col- 
lege department discontinued ). 
*SAN DiEGO STATE COLLEGE, San Diego, George E. Dotson. 
SAN FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, formerly College of the Sacred Heart, San 
Francisco, Mother Isabel Bartlett. 
SAN FRANCISCO JUNIOR COLLEGE, San Francisco, J. Paul Mohr. 
*SAN FRANCISCO STATE COLLEGE, San Francisco, Florence Vance. 
SAN FRANCISCO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, San Anselmo, Lynn Townsend White, 
Recorder. 
*SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE, San Jose, J. H. West. 
SAN Luis OBISPO JUNIOR COLLEGE, San Luis Obispo, Lawrence Griffin, Principal. 
*SAN MATEO JUNIOR COLLEGE, San Mateo, Alga Curusis. 
SANTA ANA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Santa Ana, Mabel G. Whiting. 
SANTA BARBARA STATE COLLEGE, Santa Barbara, Jane Miller Abraham. 
SANTA MARIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Santa Maria, Andrew P. Hill, Jr., Principal. 
SANTA MONICA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Santa Monica, Edwin C, Sandmyer. 
*SANTA ROSA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Santa Rosa, Mrs. Marian Ruonavaara. 
*ScripPS COLLEGE, Claremont, Joan Rudisill, Recorder. 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Arlington, E. E. Cossentine. 
*STANFORD UNIVERSITY, Stanford University, John Pearce Mitchell. 
STOCKTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Stockton, Louis L. Windmiller. 
TAFT JUNIOR COLLEGE, Taft, John G, Hawes, Dean. 
*UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Berkeley, Thomas B. Steel, Registrar; Merton E. Hill, 
Director of Admissions. 
*UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Harry M. Showman. 
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*UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS, Redlands, Esther Erickson, Recorder. 

*UNIVERSITY OF SAN FRANCISCO, formerly Saint Ignatius College, San Francisco, 
William J. Dillon. 

*UNIVERSITY OF SANTA CLARA, Santa Clara, George L. Singewald. 

*UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles, Theron Clark. 

VENTURA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Ventura, T. J. Anderson. 

VISALIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Visalia, I. D. Steele, Dean. 

* WHITTIER COLLEGE, Whittier, including Broadoaks School, Inc., Pasadena, Esther 
Hoff, 

WILLIAMS JUNIOR COLLEGE, Berkeley, Catherine Bates. 

YuBA COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Marysville, J. J. Collins. 


CANADA 


* ACADIA UNIversITY, Wolfville, Nova Scotia, Dr. F. W. Patterson, President. 
ALMA COLLEGE (junior college), St. Thomas, Ontario, Harriet Jolliffee. 
*BisHop’s UNIvERSITY, Lennoxville, Quebec, S. Sanders. 
BRANDON COLLEGE, affiliated with University of Manitoba, Brandon, Manitoba, 
Norman Keith McKinnon. 
CAMPION COLLEGE (junior college), Regina, Saskatchewan, Reverend W. L. 
Savoie, S.J. 
CANADIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Edmonton, Alberta, C. W. Shnakel. 
Nova SCOTIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Truro, Nova Scotia, H. J. Fraser. 
CONCORDIA COLLEGE (junior college), Edmonton, Alberta, A. H. Schwermann, 
Principal. 
DALHousIE UNIversITy, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Professor C. L. Bennet. 
LAVAL UNIVERSITY, Quebec City, Quebec, Rev. Arthur Maheux, Secretary. 
LUTHER COLLEGE (junior college), Regina, Saskatchewan, L. Pflueger. 
*McGILL UNiversITy, Montreal, Quebec, T. H. Matthews. 
*McCMASTER UNIversITY, Hamilton, Ontario, E. J. Bengough. 
MoosEJAW JUNIOR COLLEGE, Moosejaw, Saskatchewan, M. R. Ballard, Principal. 
MOouNnrtT ALLISON UNIversITY, Sackville, New Brunswick, Ethel Wheston, Secretary. 
Mount Royal COLLEGE (junior college), Calgary, Alberta, George Walters. 
Mount ST. VINCENT COLLEGE, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Sister M. Berchmans. 
Nova ScoTiA TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Halifax, Nova Scotia, Florence E. O’Brien. 
PRINCE OF WALES COLLEGE (junior college), Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 
G. D. Steel, Principal. 
*QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, Kingston, Ontario, Jean Royce. 
REGINA COLLEGE (junior college), Regina, Saskatchewan, F. E. Wagg. 
REGIOPOLIS COLLEGE, Kingston, Ontario, Reverend Ignatius Lever, S.J. 
RoyaAL MiLiTary COLLEGE, Kingston, Ontario, Lieutenant-Colonel C. R. S. Stein, 
Staff Adjutant. 
SACRED HEART COLLEGE, Bathurst West, New Brunswick, Reverend Joseph 
Thomas, Prefect of Studies. 
SACRED HEART COLLEGE (junior college), Regina, Saskatchewan, Sister M. Au- 
gustin. 
*Sir GEORGE WILLIAM COLLEGE, Montreal, Quebec, E. F. Sheffield, Registrar and 
Bursar. 
St. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE, affiliated with Laval University, Charlottetown, Prince 
Edward Island, Reverend J. A. Sullivan, Director of Studies. 
*ST, FRANCIS XAVIER UNIVERSITY, Antigonish, Nova Scotia, Reverend J. C. Chis- 
holm. 
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St. JOSEPH’s COLLEGE, S¢. Joseph, New Brunswick, Reverend L. Guertin, C.S.C., 
Prefect of Studies. 

St. PATRICK’s COLLEGE, federated with University of Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Reverend Floyd W. Tedrow, O.M.I. 

St. PeTER’s COLLEGE (junior college), Muenster, Saskatchewan, Reverend Xavier 
Benning, Rector. 

*UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA, Edmonton, Alberta, A. E. Ottewell. 

*UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, Vancouver, British Columbia, S$. W. Mathews. 

*UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA, Winnipeg, Manitoba, W. J. Spence. 

*UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL, Montreal, Quebec, E. Montpetit, Secretary. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK, Fredericton, New Brunswick, J. W. Sears. 
UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA, Ottawa, Ontario, Reverend Cornellier, O.M.I. 
UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, A. R. Weir. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO, Toronto, Ontario, A. B. Fennell. 

*UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO, London, Ontario, K. P. R. Neville, Registrar 

and Dean of Arts. 
VICTORIA COLLEGE (junior college), Victoria, British Columbia, Jeffree A. Cun- 
ningham. 


COLORADO 


ABBEY SCHOOL, Canon City, Reverend Thomas L. Zabolitsky. 
*ADAMS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE OF SOUTHERN COLORADO, Alamosa, Dorothy 
Gelhaus. 
*COLORADO COLLEGE, Colorado Springs, Mrs. Josephine Morrow. 
*COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES, Golden, T. C. Doolittle. 
*COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL ARTS, Fort Col- 
lins, Stacy J. McCracken. 
*COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Greeley, R. M. Carson. 
CoLorADO WOMAN'S COLLEGE (junior college), Denver, Mrs. M. Elizabeth 
Thamer. 
Fort LEwis SCHOOL OF THE COLORADO STATE COLLEGE (junior college), Hes- 
perus, Ernest H. Bader, Dean. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE OF SOUTHEASTERN COLORADO, Lamar, Neal Burch. 
KIRKLAND SCHOOL OF ART, Denver, Vance Hall Kirkland, Director. 
*LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE, Loretto, Sister Mary Vivian, Registrar and Counselor. 
MESA COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE, formerly Grand Junction State Junior College, 
Grand Junction, Marshall Miller. 
PUEBLO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pueblo, Lulu L. Cuthbertson. 
*REGIS COLLEGE, Denver, Reverend William D. Ryan, Dean and Registrar. 
TRINIDAD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Trinidad, Miss Fay H. Denbo. 
*UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, Boulder, Fred E, Aden, Registrar and Counselor. 
*UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, Denver, Marjorie Cutler. 
* WESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF COLORADO, Gunnison, Lucy E. Spicer. 


CONNECTICUT 


*ALBERTUS MAGNUS COLLEGE, New Haven, Sister Boniface Goffney. 

ARNOLD COLLEGE, New Haven, Martina Gilbert. 

*CONNECTICUT COLLEGE, New London, David D. Leib, Registrar and Director of 
Admissions. 

DANBURY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Danbury, Ralph C. Jenkins, President. 

HARTFORD SEMINARY FOUNDATION, including Hartford Theological Seminary, 
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School of Religion, and Kennedy School of Missions, Hartford, Asa R. Craw- 
ford, Secretary. 

*JUNIOR COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport, Martha Warren. 

LARSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, New Haven, George V. Larson, Principal. 

MAROT JUNIOR COLLEGE, Thompson, Mary L. Marot, Principal. 

New HAVEN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, New Haven, Finis E. Engleman, Presi- 
dent. 

STATE NoRMAL SCHOOL, Willimantic, George H. Shafer, President. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE OF CONNECTICUT, formerly State Teachers College, New 
Britain, Herbert D. Welte, President. 

*TRINITY COLLEGE, Hartford, Arthur Adams. 

*UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT, Storrs, Marjorie W. Smith. 

WESLEYAN UNIvERSITY, Middletown, Victor L. Butterfield, Director of Admissions; 
Leroy A. Howland, Dean. 

*YALE UNIVERSITY, New Haven, Percy T. Walden, Dean of Admissions and Dean 
of Freshman; Nathaniel B. Paradise, Registrar of Yale College; Loomis Have- 
meyer, Registrar, of School of Engineering, Assistant Dean of Scheffield Sci- 
entific School. 


DELAWARE 


*UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, DELAWARE COLLEGE, Newark, George E. Dutton, 
Dean and Registrar. 
* WOMEN’S COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE, Newark, Gertrude Sturges. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 


STATE COLLEGE FOR COLORED STUDENTS, Dover, Robert B. Jefferson, Dean and 
Registrar. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


* AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, College of Liberal Arts, Dr. Edward W. Engel; Graduate 
School, Miss Hazel H. Feagans; School of Public Affairs, Miss R. Lucile 
Stockberger. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN UNIVERSITY, B. E. Hunsinger, Director. 

*CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, Dr. Ray J. Defarrari, Director; Arthur J. 
Harriman, Registrar. 

DUMBARTON COLLEGE (junior college), Sister Mary Justine. 

GALLAUDET COLLEGE (for the deaf), Dr. Charles R. Ely, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Admissions. 

*GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, Harold G. Sutton, Director of Admissions; 
Fred E. Nessell, Registrar. 

*GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, Dr, Walter J. O’Connor. 

GEORGETOWN VISITATION CONVENT, Sister Margaret Mary Sheerin, Headmistress ; 
Miss Anne McLaughlin, Registrar. 

HoLTON-ARMS (junior college), Miss Frederika Hodder, Assistant Principal. 

IMMACULATE SEMINARY (junior college), Sister Anna Gertrude. 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY, Mrs. Alice K. Connor. 

SOUTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, Miss Margaret E. Batts. 

*TRINITY COLLEGE, Sister Mary Mercedes. 

WILSON TEACHERS COLLEGE, Dr. Clyde M. Huber. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 


*HowarpD UNiversity, F. D. Wilkinson. 
MINER TEACHERS COLLEGE, John H. Williams. 
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FLORIDA 


FLORIDA SOUTHERN COLLEGE, Lakeland, Henrietta Vaughn. 

*FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Tallahassee, S. R. Doyle. 

JACKSONVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, formerly Porter University, Jacksonville, J. R. 
Grether, Dean. 

*JOHN B. STETSON UNIveERsITy, DeLand, Olga Bowen. 

MIAMI JUNIOR COLLEGE, Miami, Robert B. English. 

PALM BEACH JUNIOR COLLEGE, West Palm Beach, H. L. Watkins. 

RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART, Sarasota, Verman Kimbrough, President. 

*ROLLINS COLLEGE, Winter Park, Emilie B. Cass. 

St. AUGUSTINE NORMAL AND INDUSTIAL INSTITUTE, St. Augustine, C. J. Settles, 
President. 

*ST, PETERSBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE, St. Petersburg, Nina M. Harris. 

*UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, Gainseville, H. W. Chandler, Registrar; L. F. Blalock, 
Director of Admissions. 

UNIVERSITY OF MIAMI, Coral Gables, Harry N. Provin. 

UNIVERSITY OF TAMPA, Tampa, M. S. Hale, Dean. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 

* BETHUNE-COOKMAN COLLEGE, Daytona Beach, James A. Bond, Dean. 
EpwarD WATERS COLLEGE, Jacksonville, C. S. Long, President. 

*FLORIDA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Tallahassee, A. L. Kidd. 


GEORGIA 


ABRAHAM BALDWIN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE (junior college), Tifton, Claude 
Gray. 
*AGNEs Scott CoLLEGE, Decatur, S. G. Stukes. 
ANDREW JUNIOR COLLEGE, Cuthbert, A. J. Phillips, Dean. 
ARMSTRONG JUNIOR COLLEGE, Savannah, J. Thomas Asken, Dean. 
AUGUSTA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Augusta, Eleanora K. Mertins. 
*Berry COLLEGE, Mount Berry, G. Leland Green, President. 
*BeEssiE TiFT COLLEGE, Forsyth, Elender Wesley. 
*BRENAU COLLEGE, Gainesville, E. Browning Mason. 
BREWTON PARKER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mounton Vernon, Frances Cox. 
EMorY JUNIOR COLLEGE, branch of Emory University, Valdosta, Mrs. L. J. King, 
Secretary. 
EMORY JUNIOR COLLEGE, branch of Emory University, Oxford. 
*Emory UNIvERSITY, Emory University, J. G. Stipe. 
Fort VALLEY NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, Fort Valley, C. V. Troup. 
GEORGIA MILITARY COLLEGE, Milledgeville, R. A. Thorne. 
*GEORGIA SCHOOL OF TECHNOLOGY, Atlanta, H. H. Caldwell. 
*GEORGIA SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE (junior college), Americus, Alma Wall. 
*GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Milledgeville, E. H. Scott. 
*GEORGIA STATE WOMEN’S COLLEGE, Valdosta, Mrs. Caroline Thomas. 
GORDON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Barnesville, J. E. Guillebeau, President. 
LAGRANGE COLLEGE, LaGrange, E. A. Bailey, Dean and Registrar. 
*MERCER UNIVERSITY, Macon, James C. Shellburne, Executive Secretary and Regis- 
trar. 
MippLE GEorGE A. AND M. COLLEGE (junior college), Cochran, John T. Morris. 
NorMAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Norman Park, Frank Clark. 
*NorTH GEORGIA COLLEGE (junior college), Dahlonega, J. C. Rogers. 
OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY, Atlanta, Frank B. Anderson. 
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*PIEDMONT COLLEGE, Demorest, W. B. Smith. 

REINHARDT COLLEGE (junior college), Waleska, W. M. Bratton, President. 
*SHORTER COLLEGE, Rome, Louise Thompson. 

SouTH GEORGIA STATE COLLEGE, Douglas, Lucile Wheeler. 

*SOUTH GEORGIA TEACHERS COLLEGE, Collegeboro, Viola Perry. 
*UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA, Athens, T. W. Reed. 
* WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Macon, Elizabeth Winn. 

West GEorGIA COLLEGE (junior college), Carrollton, Philip J. Shuttleworth. 
YOuNG Harris JUNIOR COLLEGE, Young Harris, L. C. Atkins. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 
ATLANTA UNIversITY, Atlanta, J. P. Wittaker. 
*CLARK UNIveERSITY, Atlanta, James P. Brawley, Dean and Registrar. 
*FoRT VALLEY NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL (junior college), Fort Valley, 
L. R. Simms. 
MorEHOUSE COLLEGE, Aflanta, J. P. Whittaker. 
Morris BROWN COLLEGE, Aflanta, Anne R. Collins. 
*PAINE COLLEGE, Augusta, W. L. Graham. 
*SPELMAN COLLEGE, Afélanta, Viola L. Jenson. 


HAWAII 
*UNIVERSITY OF HAWAU, Honolulu, Helen B. MacNeil. 


IDAHO 


ALBION STATE NorMAL SCHOOL, Albion, J. E. Powers. 
*BOISE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Boise, Mrs. Mary T. Hershey. 
COEUR D'ALENE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Coeur d’ Alene, Orrin E. Lee, Dean. 
*COLLEGE OF IDAHO, Caldwell, Bess Steunenberg. 
GOopING COLLEGE, closed June 1938. Records at Willamette University, Salem, 
Oregon. 
*LEWISTON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Lewiston, C. C. Lame. 
NORTHWESTERN NAZARENE COLLEGE, Nampa, Albert F, Harper, Dean. 
Ricks COLLEGE (junior college), Rexburg, Eldred Stephenson. 
*SOUTHERN BRANCH OF THE UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO (junior college except in 
pharmacy), Pocatello, Dorothy Requa. 
*UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO, Moscow, Ella L. Olesen. 


ILLINOIS 


* AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF Music, Chicago, Mrs, Mae Saunders. 

* ARMOUR INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Chicago, W. E. Kelly. 

* AUGUSTANA COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Rock Island, Godfrey Wil- 

lard Swanbeck. 

* AURORA COLLEGE, Aurora, Curtis Randolph Singleterry. 

*BLACKBURN COLLEGE (junior college), Carlinville, Theresa M. Renner. 
* BRADLEY POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Peoria, Asa Carter. 

*CARTHAGE COLLEGE, Carthage, Pearl E. Goeller. 

*CENTRAL Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE, Chicago, Donald H. Steward. 

*CHICAGO MuSICAL COLLEGE, Chicago, Mrs. Genevieve Lyngby. 
CHICAGO TEACHERS COLLEGE, Chicago, Emma Fleer Muller. 

*COLLEGE OF St. FRANCIS, Joliet, Sister M. Immaculate. 

*DePAut University, Chicago, J. C. McHugh, Examiner. 
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*EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Charleston, Blanche C. Thomas. 
ELGIN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Elgin, Clark C. Copp. 
*ELMHURST COLLEGE, Elmhurst, Theophil W. Mueller, Dean and Registrar. 
ENGLEWOOD EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chicago, James J. Griffin, Registrar and 
Director of Personnel. 
*EUREKA COLLEGE, Eureka, Thomas E. Wiggins. 
Ferry HALL (junir college), Lake Forest, Lillian Barbour. 
FRANCES SHIMER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mount Carroll, Ruby Baxter. 
*GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE, formerly Y.M.C.A. College, Chicago, Guy L. 
Schuytema. 
*GREENVILLE COLLEGE, Greenville, Merton D. Munn, Dean. 
*HERZL City JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chicago, J. M. McCallister. 
ILLINoIs COLLEGE, Jacksonville, Earnest G. Hilder, Jr., Dean and Registrar. 
*ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIvERSITY, Normal, Elsie Brenneman. 
*ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Bloomington, Howard E. M. Miller. 
ILLINOIS WOMAN'S COLLEGE, now MacMurray College. 
*JAMES MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY, Decatur, Ralph Yakel. 
JOLIET JUNIOR COLLEGE, Joliet, 1. D. Yaggy, Dean. 
*KNOX COLLEGE, Galesburg, J. A. Campbell. 
* LAKE ForEST COLLEGE, Lake Forest, Marie J. Meloy. 
* LASALLE-PERU-OGLESBY JUNIOR COLLEGE, LaSalle, Mary Clarke. 
*LEwis INSTITUTE, Chicago, Agness J. Kaufman. 
LINCOLN COLLEGE, Lincoln, Ervin I. Hays. 
LoyoLa UNiversiTy, Chicago, B. J. Steggert. 
LYONS TOWNSHIP JUNIOR COLLEGE, LaGrange, Ross Holt, Dean. 
*MACMurRRAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, formerly Illinois Woman's College, Jackson- 
ville, Albert C. Metcalf. 
MCKENDREE COLLEGE, Lebanon, R. B. Hohn. 
*MONMOUTH COLLEGE, Monmouth, Inez Hogue. 
MONTICELLO COLLEGE, Godfrey, Mary E. Ellinwood. 
MoRGAN ParK JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chicago, Albert G. Dodd, Dean. 
MorrTon (J. Sterling) JUNIOR COLLEGE, Cicero, Catherine A. Bowes. 
*MUNDELEIN COLLEGE, Chicago, Sister Mary St. Helen. 
*NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, formerly National Kindergarten and Ele- 
mentary College, Evanston, M. Frances McElroy. 
*NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY COLLEGE OF CHICAGO, now National 
College of Education. 
* NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGE, Naperville, Thomas Finkbeiner. 
*NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, DeKalb, Edith Leifheit. 
*NoRTH PARK COLLEGE (junior college), Chicago, Walter J. Moberg. 
*NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Evanston, Katherine George, Registrar, E. L. Clark, 
Director of Admissions. 
*PRINCIPIA, THE, Elsah, Mrs. Gretchen M. Happ. 
QuINCy COLLEGE, Quincy, Reverend Flavian F. Frey. 
*ROCKFORD COLLEGE, Rockford, Lorena M. Church. 
*ROSARY COLLEGE, River Forest, Sister Mary Fidelis. 
*St. Procopius CoLLecE, Lisle, J. F. Cherf, Rector. 
*ST. XAVIER COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Chicago, Sister Mary Charlotte. 
SHERWOOD Music SCHOOL, Chicago, Arthur Wildman. 
*SHURTLEFF COLLEGE, Alton, William H. Coleman, Dean and Registrar. 
*SOUTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, Carbondale, Marjorie Mae Shank. 
SPRINGFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Springfield, R. A. Hodalski. 
*THORNTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Harvey, Helena L. Haderer. 
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*UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, Urbana, G. P. Tuttle, Registrar; D. A. Grossman, Ex. 
aminer ; E. C. Seyler, Recorder. 
* WESTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Macomb, Hertha Voss. 
* WHEATON COLLEGE, Wheaton, Enock C. Dryness, Vice-President. 
* WILSON CiTy JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chicago, J. Anthony Humphreys. 
* WRIGHT CITY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chicago, Alice J. Griffin. 
Y.M.C.A, COLLEGE, now George Williams College. 


INDIANA 


ANDERSON COLLEGE, Anderson, Mary Husted. 

ARTHUR JORDAN CONSERVATORY OF Music, Indianapolis, Stanley Norris. 

BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Muncie, C. L. Murray. 

BUTLER UNIVERSITY, Indianapolis, Mrs. Ruth Deming, Acting Registrar and Ex- 
aminer. 

CENTRAL NorMAL COLLEGE, Danville, Edward Eikman. 

CONCORDIA COLLEGE (junior college), Fort Wayne, Erwin H. Schnedler. 

CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY (junior college), Culver, Major J. W. Henderson, 
Director of Admissions. 

DePauw UNIVERSITY, Greencastle, Veneta J. Kunter; W. M. Blanchard, Dean of 
College of Liberal Arts (admissions). 

EARLHAM COLLEGE, Earlham near Richmond, Opal Thornburg. 

EVANSVILLE COLLEGE, Evansville, Lincoln B. Hale, Dean and Registrar. 

FRANKLIN COLLEGE, Franklin, Virfsel Roe. 

Gary COLLEGE (junior college), Gary, Albert Fertsch, Administrative Director. 

GOSHEN COLLEGE, Goshen, Paul Bender. 

HANOVER COLLEGE, Hanover, Henry W. Burger, Secretary and Registrar; Ned 
Guthrie, Chairman, Classification Committee (admissions). 

HUNTINGTON COLLEGE, Huntington, Oscar W. Beitelshees. 

INDIANA CENTRAL COLLEGE, Indianapolis, Mrs. Anna Dale Kek. 

INDIANA Law SCHOOL, Indianapolis, Addison M. Dowling. 

INDIANA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Terre Haute, Harry E. Elder. 

INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Bloomington, Thomas A. Cookson; F. R. Elliott, Director of 
Admissions. 

JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Mildred H. Roberts. 

KOKOMO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Kokomo, L. Ward McReynolds. 

MANCHESTER COLLEGE, North Manchester, Mrs. Cora Wise Helman. 

MaRIAN COLLEGE (junior college), formerly St. Francis Normal, Oldenburg, 
Indianapolis, Sister Irmz Baurichter. 

MARION COLLEGE, Marion, Mrs. C. G. Lawrence, Registrar and Bookkeeper. 

NorMAL COLLEGE OF THE AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION, Indianapolis, H. Steich- 
mann, Secretary. 

OAKLAND City COLLEGE, Oakland City, Mrs. J. M. Hancock. 

PURDUE UNIvERsITY, Lafayette, Ralph B. Stone, Registrar; Clarence Dammon, 
Director of Admissions. 

*ROSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Terre Haute, Mary Gilbert. 
*ST. BENEDICT’S NORMAL (junior college), Ferdinand, Sister M. Placida Castrop. 

ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE OF LAFAYETTE, INDIANA (junior college), formerly St. 
Francis Normal, Lafayette, Sister M. Clara Agnes. 

ST. JOSEPH’s COLLEGE (junior college), Collegeville, Rev. Henry A. Lucks. 

ST. MARY-OF-THE-Woops COLLEGE, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Sister Celeste. 

St. Mary’s COLLEGE, Norte Dame, Sister Mary Frederick, Dean. 
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ST. MEINRAD SEMINARY, St. Meinrad, Theodore Heck. 

TAYLOR UNiversiTY, Upland, J. Arthur Howard. 

UNIVERSITY OF Notre DAME, Notre Dame, Robert B. Riordan. 

VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY, Valparaiso, A. F. Scribner. 

VINCENNES UNIVERSITY (junior college), Vincennes, Medrith Alice Jordan. 

WABASH COLLEGE, Crawfordsville, Fred C. Domroese. 

West BADEN COLLEGE, West Baden (Constituent College for Men of Loyola Uni- 
versity), Chicago, Allan P. Farrell, Dean and Registrar. 


IOWA 


ALBIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Albia, Donald O. Smith, Dean, 

BLOOMFIELD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bloomfield, H. Ostergaard, Superintendent. 

BOONE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Boone, J. R. Thorngren, Dean. 

*BRIAR CLIFF JUNIOR COLLEGE, Sioux City, Sister Mary Casilda. 

BRITT JUNIOR COLLEGE, Britt, W. C. Harvey. 

BUENA VISTA COLLEGE, Storm Lake, Pauline E. Stimson. 

BURLINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Burlington, Esther Jacobs. 

CENTERVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Centerville, T. C. Ruggles, Dean. 

CENTRAL COLLEGE, Pella, Frederick Bosch. 

CHARITON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chariton, F. A. Lunan, Dean. 

CLARINDA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Clarinda, Herbert L. Glynn, Dean. 

*CLARKE COLLEGE, formerly Mt. St. Joseph College, Dubuque, Sister Mary Christella 

Dee, B.V.M. 
*CoE COLLEGE, Cedar Rapids, J. F. Yothers. 
*COLUMBIA COLLEGE, see Loras College. 
*CORNELL COLLEGE, Mt. Vernon, Walter B. Gray. 
CRESTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Creston, Vern L. Sanders, Dean. 
DOWLING JUNIOR COLLEGE, formerly Des Moines Catholic College, Des Moines, 
J. J. Boylan, President. 
*DRAKE UNIvERsITY, Des Moines, Emma J. Scott. 

EAGLE GROVE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Eagle Grove, Gerald Shepherd, Dean. 

ELKADER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Elkader, George Manus, Dean. 

ELLSWORTH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Iowa Falls, Arthur L. Williams. 

EMMETSBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE, Emmetsburg, J. A. Greenlee, Dean. 

ESTHERVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Estherville, Olive Wilkins. 

Fort DopcE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Fort Dodge, C. T. Feelhaver. 

GRACELAND COLLEGE, Lamoni, J. C. Bergman. 

GRAND VIEW COLLEGE, Des Moines, Peter Jorgensen. 

*GRINNELL COLLEGE, Grinnell, Bethana B. McCandless. 

INDEPENDENCE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Independence, F. E. Mueller, Dean. 
*IowaA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, Ames, J. R. Sage. 
*IowA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cedar Falls, Selmer C. Larson. 

*IowA WESLEYAN COLLEGE, M¢. Pleasant, George Edward King. 

JOHN FLETCHER COLLEGE, University Park, C. A. Jacokes. 

*LorAS COLLEGE, formerly Columbia College, Dubuque, Rev. Edward A. Fitzgerald. 
* LUTHER COLLEGE, Decorah, R. A. Haetvedt. 

MAQUOKETA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Maquoketa, W. A. Erbe. 

MARSHALLTOWN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Marshalltown, Mary Owen. 

MASON City JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mason City, S. L. Rugland, Dean. 
MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE, Sioux City, Ethel R. Murray. 

MOouNT MERcy JUNIOR COLLEGE, Cedar Rapids, Sister Mary Xavier. 
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* MOUNT ST. CLARE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Clinton, Sister Mary Regis Cleary. 
MUSCATINE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Muscatine, Willetta Strahan, Dean. 
NORTHWESTERN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Orange City, Arie Vander Stoep. 
OSCEOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Osceola, Lillian Hjort, Dean. 
*OTTUMWA HEIGHTS JUNIOR COLLEGE, formerly St. Joseph Junior College, Ottum- 
wa, Sister Hazel Marie Roth, Dean. 
* PARSONS COLLEGE, Fairfield, Lloyd W. Swartfeger. 
PENN COLLEGE, see William Penn College. 
RED OAK JUNIOR COLLEGE, Red Oak, Lenore Ostrum. 
*St. AMBROSE COLLEGE, Davenport; Reverend Edward J. Butler. 
ST. JOSEPH’s JUNIOR COLLEGE, see Ottumwa Heights Junior College. 
SHELDON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Sheldon, W.C. Jackman, Superintendent. 
*SIMPSON COLLEGE, Indianola, C. W. Emmons. 
TIPTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Tipton, Ralph E. Bente, Dean. 
*TRINITY COLLEGE, Sioux City, Brother Gerard J. E. Sullivan. 
*UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE, Dubuque, E. A. Wright, Dean. 
* UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, Iowa City, Harry G. Barnes. 
*UPPER IOWA UNIVERSITY, Fayette, R. M. Deming. 
WALDORF LUTHERAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Forest City, E. M. Bartleson. 
WARTBURG COLLEGE, combined with Wartburg College, Clinton and completely 
reorganized, Waverly, A, D. Cotterman. 
WASHINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Washington, Harland W. Mead, Dean. 
WAUKON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Waukon, B. K. Orr, Superintendent. 
WEBSTER City JUNIOR COLLEGE, Webster City, W. D. Wesselink, Dean. 
* WESTERN UNION COLLEGE, LeMars, Arthur H. Blue. 
WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE, formerly Penn College, Oskaloosa, Cassa Mae Conover. 


KANSAS 


ARKANSAS CITy JUNIOR COLLEGE, Arkansas City, E. A. Funk, Dean. 
* BAKER UNIVERSITY, Baldwin City, Cecil F. Marshall. 
BETHANY COLLEGE, Lindsborg, Aileen Henmon. 
*BETHEL COLLEGE, Bethel College, Peter J. Wedel. 
CENTRAL ACADEMY AND COLLEGE (junior college), McPherson, Orville S. Waters, 
President. 
CHANUTE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chanute, W. W. Bass, Dean. 
COFFEYVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Coffeyville, W.M. Ostenberg, Dean. 
COLLEGE OF EMPoRIA, Emporia, F. T. Owen. 
COLLEGE OF PAOLA (junior college), Paola, Sister Mary Charles. 
DopceE City JUNIOR COLLEGE, Dodge City, R. C. Hunt, Dean. 
Ext Dorapo JuNIor COoLtecE, E/ Dorado, Earl Walker, Dean. 
*FortT HAys KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, formerly Kansas State Teachers College, 
Hays, Stanlee Dalton. 
Fort Scotr JUNIOR COLLEGE, Fort Scott, W.S. Davison, Dean. 
* FRIENDS UNIVERSITY, Wichita, Beulah Pocock. 
GARDEN CITy JUNIOR COLLEGE, Garden City, J. R. Jones. 
HIGHLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE, Highland, C. M. Rankin, Dean. 
HUTCHINSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hutchinson, C. M. Lockman, Dean. 
INDEPENDENCE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Independence, E. R. Stevens, Dean. 
IoLA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Iola, R. H. Carpenter, Dean. 
KANSAS CiTy JUNIOR COLLEGE, Kansas City, J. F. Wellemeyer, Dean. 
*KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, Manhattan, 
Jessie McDowell Machir. 
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* KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Emporia, W. D. Ross. 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, now Fort Hays Kansas State College. 
*KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Pittsburg, L. A. Guthridge. 
KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Salina, A. H. King. 
*MARYMOUNT COLLEGE, Salina, Sister Mary Nicholas Arnoldy. 
*MCPHERSON COLLEGE, McPherson, John W. Boitnott, Dean and Registrar. 
*MOUNT ST. SCHOLASTICA, Atchison, Sister Karlene Hoffmans. 
* MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA, Wichita, Worth A. Fletcher. 
Orrawa UNIveERsITY, Ottawa, Allen Wikgren. 
PARSONS JUNIOR COLLEGE, Parsons, E. F. Farner, Dean. 
PRATT JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pratt, H. B. Unruh, Dean. 
*SACRED HEART JUNIOR COLLEGE, Wichita, Sister M. Petrona Stieferman. 
St. BENEDICT’S COLLEGE, Atchison, Reverend Joseph Staudinger. 
Sr. JOHN’s LUTHERAN COLLEGE (junior college), Winfield, C. S. Mundinger, 
President. 
ST. JOSEPH’s JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hays, Reverend Alfred Carney. 
*St. MARY COLLEGE, Leavenworth, Sister Ann Elizabeth Shea. 
*SOUTHWESTERN COLLEGE, Winfield, William J. Poundstone. 
*STERLING COLLEGE, Sterling, Estelle Dougherty. 
TABOR COLLEGE, Hillsboro, A. E. Janzen, President. 
*UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS, Lawrence, G. O. Foster. 
* WASHBURN COLLEGE, Topeka, I. Gladys Phinney. 


KENTUCKY 


* ASHBURY COLLEGE, Wilmore, F. M. Heston, Dean. 
ASHLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE, Ashland, Herbert Hazel, Dean. 
*BEREA COLLEGE, Berea, Adelaide Gundlach. 
BETHEL WOMAN’s COLLEGE (junior college), Hopkinsville, Mrs. Leila Grimes 
McMullen, Dean. 
*BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, Bowling Green, Nina Hammer, Busi- 
ness Manager and Registrar. 
CAMPBELLSVILLE COLLEGE, Campbellsville, Howard S. Higdon, Dean. 
*CANEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pippapass, Mary Coyer. 
CENTRE COLLEGE, Danville, James H. Hewlett, Dean and Registrar. 
CUMBERLAND COLLEGE (junior college), Williamsburg, Hattie M. Sullivan. 
* EASTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Richmond, M. E. Mattox. 
GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, Georgetown, Alice Ford. 
KENTUCKY WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Winchester, H. M. Pyles. 
LEES JUNIOR COLLEGE, Jackson, John Montgomery, Dean and Registrar. 
LINDSEY- WILSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Columbia, A. P. White, President and Business 
Manager. 
LORETTO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Nerinx, Sr. M. Francisca, Dean. 
*MOREHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Morehead, Mary Page Milton. 
*MrT. St. JOSEPH’s JUNIOR COLLEGE, Maple Mount, Sister M. Christina, Dean. 
* MURRAY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Murray, Mrs. Cleo Gillis Hester. 
* NAZARETH COLLEGE, Louisville, Sister Charles Mary Morrison. 
*NAZARETH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Nazareth, Sister Mary Grace. 
PADUCAH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Paducah, R. G. Matheson, Jr., Dean. 
PIKEVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Pikeville, Alice H. Record. 
*SACRED HEART JUNIOR COLLEGE AND NORMAL SCHOOL, Louisville, Sister M. 
OLonso, O.S.U., Dean. 
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St. CATHARINE JUNIOR COLLEGE, St. Catharine, Sister Bonaventure, Dean. 
-SOUTHERN BAPTIST THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Louisville, Katherine Gans, Assistant 
Registrar. 
SuE BENNETT JUNIOR COLLEGE, London, Jeannetta Harrison. 
* TRANSYLVANIA COLLEGE, Lexington, V. F. Payne, Registrar and Chairman of the 
Faculty. 
*UNION COLLEGE, Barbourville, C. R. Wimmer, Dean and Registrar. 
*UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, Lexington, Leo M. Chamberlain. 
*UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE, Lowisville, R. E. Hill. 
VILLA MADANNA COLLEGE, Covington, Reverend Michael Leick, Dean. 
* WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Bowling Green, E. H. Canon. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 


KENTUCKY STATE INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, Frankfort, H. C. Russell, Registrar and 
Dean. 

LOUISVILLE MUNICIPAL COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, operated and controlled by the 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Rufus Early Clement, Dean. 

West KENTUCKY INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, Paducah, W. W. Maddox, Acting Regis- 
trar. 


LOUISIANA 


*CENTENARY COLLEGE OF LOUISIANA, Shreveport, Avis Wilson. 
Dopp COLLEGE (junior college), Shreveport, Ora Rice Talkington. 
H. SOPHIE NEwWCoMB COLLEGE, Tulane University, New Orleans, J. Adair Lyon. 
LAKE CHARLES JUNIOR COLLEGE OF THE LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY, Lake 
Charles, W. B. Wash. 
LOUISIANA COLLEGE, Pineville, H. M. Weathersby. 
* LOUISIANA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Ruston, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce. 
* LOUISIANA STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, Natchitoches, W.S. Mitchell. 
*LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY AND AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, 
Baton Rouge, Mrs. W. H. Gates. 
*LOYOLA UNIvERsITY, New Orleans, Margaret Carey. 
NEw ORLEANS NorMAL, New Orleans, Georgine McKay, Principal. 
NORTHEAST CENTER OF LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY (junior college), formerly 
Ouachita Junior College, Monroe, L. M. Norton. 
QUACHITA JUNIOR COLLEGE, now Northeast Center of Louisiana State University. 
* SOUTHEASTERN LOUISIANA COLLEGE, Hammond, Ruth Carter. 
*SOUTHWESTERN LOUISIANA INSTITUTE OF LIBERAL AND TECHNICAL LEARNING, 
Lafayette, Olive Marie Caillouet. 
* TULANE UNIVERSITY OF LOUISIANA, New Orleans, G. B. Hasty. 
*URSULINE COLLEGE, New Orleans, Augusta Gardiner, Associate Registrar. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 


*DILLARD UNIversITY, New Orleans, Theresa Birch Wilkins. 
*SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY AND AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Sco#- 
landville, R. Barney Chavis. 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY, New Orleans, Onelia Gabriel. 


MAINE 


AROOSTOOK STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Presque Isle, Nellie T. Dunning. 
BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Bangor, Dr. Andrew Banning. 
* Bates COLLEGE, Lewiston, Mabel L. Libby. 
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*BOWDOIN COLLEGE, Brunswick, Edward S$, Hammond, Director of Admissions; 
Mrs. Clara D. Hayes, Secretary of the College. 

*COLBY COLLEGE, Waterville, Elmer C. Warren. 

EASTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Castine, Susan S. Hadlock, Secretary. 

FARMINGTON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Farmington, W.G. Mallett, Principal. 

MADAWASKA TRAINING SCHOOL, Fort Kent, Richard F. Crocker, Principal. 

NASSON COLLEGE, Springvale, Mrs. Margaret Bennett, Secretary to the President. 

PORTLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE, Portland, Walter A. Beyer. 

RICKER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Houlton, Elizabeth Putnam. 

*UNIVERSITY OF MAINE, Orono, James A. Gannett, Registrar; Percy F, Crane, Di- 
rector of Admissions. 

WASHINGTON STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Machias, Mrs. Anne Wright Clemons. 

WESTBROOK JUNIOR COLLEGE, Portland, Elsbeth Melville, Dean of the College. 

WESTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Gorham, Walter E. Russell, Principal. 


MARYLAND 


BLUE RIDGE COLLEGE, New Windsor, Mrs. Margaret Girvan Westerhof. 

CHEVY CHASE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chevy Chase, Alma K. Gehman. 

*COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND, Baltimore, Sister Mary Martina. 

COLUMBIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Takoma Park, Walter J. McComb. 

*GOUCHER COLLEGE, Baltimore, Carrie Mae Probst, Registrar; Naomi Riches, Di- 
rector of Admissions. 

*Hoop COLLecE, Frederick, Grace N. Brown. 

* JOHNS HopKINs UNIversITY, Baltimore, Irene M. Davis. 

*LOYOLA COLLEGE, Baltimore, Reverend Lawrence C. Gorman, S.J., Dean. 

MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Lutherville, Leone S. Williams, Dean. 

*MOouUNT SAINT AGNES JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mount Washington, Sister M. Pius, 
R.S.M., Dean and Registrar. 

*MouNT SAINT Mary’s COLLEGE, Emmitsburg, John M. Roddy, Registrar. 

NATIONAL PARK COLLEGE (junior college), Forest Glen, Helen Spaulding. 

SAINT CHARLES COLLEGE (junior college), Catonsville, Reverend Lawrence A. 
Brown 

*SAINT JOHN’S COLLEGE, Annapolis, Miriam Strange 

*SAINT JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, Emmitsburg, Sister Elizabeth Garner 

SAINT MarRy’s FEMALE SEMINARY (junior college), Saint Mary's City, M. Adele 
France, President 

SAINT MARy’s SEMINARY, Baltimore, Reverend Philip J. Blanc, S.S. 

*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Frostburg, Elizabeth Hitchins. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Salisbury, Lucy B. Gardner. 

*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Towson, Rebecca C. Tansil. 

UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY, Annapolis, Lieutenant Commander Chester C. 
Wood, Secretary, Academic Board. 

*UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND, College Park, Willard M. Hillegeist, Director of Ad- 
missions; Alma H. Preinkert, Registrar. 

* WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Chestertown, William R. Howell. 

WASHINGTON MISSIONARY COLLEGE, Takoma Park, Walter J. McComb. 

* WESTERN MARYLAND COLLEGE, Westminster, Martha E, Manahan. 

Woopstock COLLEGE, Woodstock, Reverend Bernard D. McCarthy, S.J. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 

FANNIE J. COPPIN NORMAL SCHOOL, Baltimore, Miles W. Connor, Principal. 
*MorGAN COLLEGE, Baltimore, Edward N. Wilson. 

STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bowie, Edward M. Ewing. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 


* AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE, Springfield, Mrs. Dora Martin Stryker, Reg. 
istrar. 
* AMHERST COLLEGE, Amberst, Gladys A. Kimball, Recorder. 
ASSUMPTION COLLEGE, Worcester, Roland Leroy. 
* ATLANTIC UNION COLLEGE, South Lancaster, H. U. Wendell. 
*BosTON COLLEGE, Chestnut Hill, Francis J. Campbell. 
*BOSTON UNIVERSITY, Boston, Kenneth A. Bernard, Registrar, College of Liberal 
Arts; John Waters, Registrar, College of Business Administration. 
* BRADFORD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bradford, Miriam Norris. 
CLARK UNIveRSITY, Worcester, Mrs. Lydia Perry Colby, Recorder. 
EMERSON COLLEGE, Boston, Mrs. Adele D. Levillain. 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Boston, Sister Mary St. Edward. 
*ERSKINE SCHOOL, Boston, Edith A. Richardson. 
*HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, R. H. Phelps, Assistant Dean in Charge of 
Records. 
*Hoxy Cross CoLLece, Worcester, R. D. Kennedy. 
*INTERNATIONAL Y.M.C.A. COLLEGE, Springfield, Albert Z. Mann, Dean and 
Registrar (Corporate title for Springfield College). 
LASELL JUNIOR COLLEGE, Auburndale, Grace W. Irwin. 
*LOWELL TEXTILE INsTITUTE, Lowell, Ruth Foote. 
* MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE, Amherst, Matshall O. Lanphear, Assistant Dean. 
*MouNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE, South Hadley, Ella S. Dickinson. 
*NEw ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Music, Boston, George A. Gibson, Dean of 
Students. 
*NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY, Boston, John B. Pugsley. 
PINE MANOR JUNIOR COLLEGE, Wellesley, Helen Hall. 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE, Cambridge, Ruth Davenport. 
*REGIS COLLEGE, Weston, Sister Mary Mildred. 
*SIMMONS COLLEGE, Boston, Dora B. Sherburne. 
*SMITH COLLEGE, Northampton, Joy Secor. 
*SPRINGFIELD COLLEGE (see International Y.M.C.A. College). 
Turts CoLLece, Medford, Mrs. Nellie W. Reynolds; Medical and Dental Schools, 
416 Huntington Avenue, Boston. 
* WELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Kathleen Elliott, College Recorder. 
* WHEATON COLLEGE, Norton, Sarah B. Young. 
WiLuiaMs COLLEGE, Williamstown, Doris Merriam, Recorder. 
* WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Worcester, Gertrude R. Rugg. 


MICHIGAN 


ADRIAN COLLEGE, Adrian, Ray W. Barshney. 

*ALBION COLLEGE, Albion, Emil Leffler, Dean and Registrar. 

*ALMA COLLEGE, Alma, Robert W. Clack. 

*Bay City JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bay City, Katherine Banta Bowley. 

*CALVIN COLLEGE, Grand Rapids, Harry G. Dekker. 

*CATHOLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Grand Rapids, Sister M. Blandina. 

*CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mount Pleasant, Charles C. Barnes, Registrar 
and Dean. 

*CLEARY COLLEGE, Ypsilanti, Irene Hines. 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Detroit, Arthur E. Johnson, Jr. 

*EMMANUEL MISSIONARY COLLEGE, Berrien Springs, Mrs. Wanda MacMorland. 
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*FERRIS INSTITUTE (junior college), Big Rapids, Grover C. Baker. 

FLINT JUNIOR COLLEGE, Flint, William S. Shattuck, Dean. 

GOGEBIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Ironwood, S. E. Field. 

*GRAND RAPIDS JUNIOR COLLEGE, Grand Rapids, Iva May Belden. 

HIGHLAND PARK JUNIOR COLLEGE, Highland Park, George I. Altenburg. 

*HILLSDALE COLLEGE, Hillsdale, Florence L. Kreiter. 

Hore CoL.ece, Holland, Thomas E. Welmers. 

JACKSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Jackson, Fred C. Seamster, Dean. 

*KALAMAZOO COLLEGE, Kalamazoo, J. H. Bacon. 

*MARYGROVER COLLEGE, Detroit, Sister Miriam Fidelis. 

*MERRILL-PALMER SCHOOL, Detroit, Maybelle B. Stevens. 

*MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING AND TECHNOLOGY, Hoxghton, Leo F. Duggan. 

*MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE, East Lansing, Robert Linton. 

*MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, Ypsilanti, C. P. Steimle. 

MUSKEGON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Muskegon, A. G. Umbreit, Director, 

*NAZARETH COLLEGE, Nazareth, Sister Marie Arthur. 

*NORTHERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Marquette, L. O. Grant. 

*OLIVET COLLEGE, Olivet, Robert G. Ramsay. 

*PorT HURON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Port Huron, John H. McKenzie, Dean. 

St. Mary’s COLLEGE, Orchard Lake, Reverend Edward Skrocki. 

*UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT, Detroit, Florence Donohue. 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, Ira M. Smith. 

*WAYNE UNIVERSITY, formerly College of the City of Detroit, Detrost, John 
Richards. 

*WESTERN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kalamazoo, John C. Hoekje. 


MINNESOTA 


AucGsBuRG COLLEGE, Minneapolis, Martin Quanbeck. 

*BEMIDJI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Bemidji, Mabel E. Parker. 

BETHEL INSTITUTE (junior college), S¢. Paul, Emery Johnson, Dean. 

BETHANY LUTHERAN COLLEGE (junior college), Mankato, Rev. Carl S. Meyer. 
*CARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Peter Olesen. 

*COLLEGE OF ST. BENEDICT, St. Joseph, Sister Rosalinda. 
*COLLEGE OF ST. CATHERINE, St. Paul, Sister Helen Margaret. 
*COLLEGE OF ST. SCHOLASTICA, Duluth, Sister M. Mercedes Ryan. 
*COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA, Winona, Sister Mary Keating. 

*COLLEGE OF ST. THOMAS, St. Paul, Rev. Arnold E. Luger. 

CoNcorDIA COLLEGE, Moorhead, Martha Brennan. 

CoNcoRDIA COLLEGE (junior college), St. Paul, Martin Graebner, President. 
*DULUTH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Duluth, Raymond D. Chadwick, Dean. 

DULUTH STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Duluth, Myrtle S. Anderson. 

ELy JUNIOR COLLEGE, E/y, F. S. Olson, Dean. 

EVELETH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Eveleth, O. H. Gibson, Dean. 
*GuUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS COLLEGE, St. Peter, Anna C. Johnson. 
*HAMLINE UNIVERSITY, St. Paul, Claribelle Olson. 

HIBBING JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hibbing, Henry Drescher, Dean. 

ITASCA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Coleraine, Carl C. Guise, Dean. 
*MACALESTER COLLEGE, St. Paul, J. P. Hall. 

*MANKATO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mankato, Albert B. Morris. 

MoorHEAD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Moorhead, Jennie M. Owens. 
ROCHESTER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Rochester, Hazel Creal. 
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*Sr, CLoup STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, St. Cloud, Mary Lilleskov. 

St. JoHN’s University, Collegeville, Reverend Damian Baker. 

*ST. Mary’s COLLEGE, Winona, Brother Leo. 

St. Mary’s HALL (junior college), Faribault, Margaret Robertson. 

*St. OLAF COLLEGE, Northfield, John Bly. 

*UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA, Minneapolis, R. M. West. 

VIRGINIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Virginia, Floyd B. Moe, Dean. 

* WINONA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Winona, Helen B. Pritchard, Secretary and 
Registrar. 

WORTHINGTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Worthington, Ethel Ricke. 


MISSISSIPPI 


ALL SAINTS COLLEGE (junior college), Vicksburg, Kate Shepherd. 

BELHAVEN COLLEGE, Jackson, Annie McBride. 

BENNETT ACADEMY, now Wood Junior College. 

BLUE MOUNTAIN COLLEGE, Blue Mountain, Jennie Lee Hunt. 

CLARK MEMORIAL COLLEGE (junior college), Newton, John R. Carter, Dean. 
COPIAH-LINCOLN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Wesson, Willie H. Smith. 

*DELTA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cleveland, Katie D. Mauldin. 

East CENTRAL JUNIOR COLLEGE, Decatur, C. R. Johnson. 

EAST MISssIssIPPI JUNIOR COLLEGE, Scooba, C. E. Crawford. 

GULF PARK COLLEGE (junior college), Gulfport, Ruth Morgan, Acting Registrar. 
HARRISON-STONE-JACKSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Perkinston, B. P. Russum. 
HILLMAN COLLEGE (junior college), Clinton, M. P. L. Berry, President and 

Registrar. 

HINDs COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Raymond, Janet McDonald. 

HOLMES JUNIOR COLLEGE, Goodman, M. C. McDaniel, President. 

Jones CoUNTy JUNIOR COLLEGE, Ellisville, W. J. Moody. 

*MILLSAPS COLLEGE, Jackson, G. L. Harrell. 
* MISSISSIPPI COLLEGE, Clinton, Addie Mae Stevens. 
*MIssIssIPPI STATE COLLEGE, State College, Ben Hilbun. 

*MIssissipPI STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Columbus, G. T. Buckley. 

MississipPI SYNODICAL COLLEGE, Holly Springs, Rachel Henderlite, Dean and 

Registrar. 

MississipPp1 WOMEN’S COLLEGE, Hattiesburg, H. G. Steele, Dean and Registrar. 
NORTHWEST MIsSIssIPPI JUNIOR COLLEGE, Senatobia, M. L. Burks. 

PEARL RIVER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Poplarville, J. R. Hillman. 

SOUTHWEST JUNIOR COLLEGE, Summit, Mrs. Grace Felder. 
*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Hattiesburg, Mary Pulley. 

SUNFLOWER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Moorhead, Agnes B. Hunter. 

TATE COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE, now Northwest Mississippi Junior College. 
*UNIVERSITY OF Mississippi, University, T. A. Bickerstaff. 

WHITWORTH COLLEGE (junior college), Brookhaven, Nettie Walker. 

Woop JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mathiston, Edward W. Seay, Dean. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 
TOUGALOO COLLEGE, Toxgaloo, Mary B. Alspach. 


MISSOURI 


CENTRAL COLLEGE, Fayette, Martha C. Ricketts. 
*CENTRAL MIssOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, George E. Hoover. 
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CENTRAL WESLEYAN COLLEGE (junior college), Warrenton, Lula May Schulze. 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE (junior college), Columbia, J. Robert Sala, Dean. 
CONCEPTION COLLEGE (junior college), Conception, Thomas Allen, Dean. 
CONCORDIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, St. Louis, Reverend John H. C. Fritz, Dean. 

*CONSERVATORY OF Music OF KANSAS City, Kansas City, Lillian M. Seller, As- 

sistant Director. 

*COTTEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Nevada, Orpha L. Stockard. 

CULTER-STOCKTON COLLEGE, Canton, Lewis S. Hopkins, Dean and Registrar. 
Drury COLLEGE, Springfield, Marie Killheffer, Acting Registrar. 
FLAT RIVER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Flat River, Bessie LaBrot. 

*FONTBONNE COLLEGE, St. Louis, Sister Susanne Marie Vachon. 
HANNIBAL-LAGRANGE COLLEGE (junior college), Hannibal, William E, Davidson. 
HARRIS TEACHERS COLLEGE, St. Louis, Charles H. Philpott. 

IBERIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Iberia, Katherine Newland. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE OF JEFFERSON City, Jefferson City, George J. Linker, Dean. 
JUNIOR COLLEGE OF KANSAS City, Kansas City, Ethel D. Pickett. 

*KEMPER MILITARY SCHOOL (junior college), Boonville, F. J. Marston, Dean. 

*LINDENWOOD COLLEGE, St. Charles, Sarah R. Ostner. 

MARYHuRST NorRMAL SCHOOL, Kirkwood, Brother Eugene Paulin, Dean. 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE, St. Louis, Mother Mathilde Curran. 

*MIssoURI SCHOOL OF MINES AND METALLURGY, Rolla, H. H. Armsby, Registrar 

and Student Adviser. 

*MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE, Marshall, William R. Mitchell. 

MOBERLY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Moberly, Myron A. Spohrer, Dean. 
MONETT JUNIOR COLLEGE, Monett, H. D. McEachen, Dean. 

*NORTHEAST MissouRI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, L. A. Eubank, Dean 

of Faculty. 

*NORTHWEST MissouRI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, R. E. Baldwin. 

*NoTRE DAME JUNIOR COLLEGE, St. Louis, Sr. Mary Eugenia Laker. 

*PARK COLLEGE, Parkville, Hazel Morrow. 

*ROCKHURST COLLEGE, Kansas City, Reverend J. J. Higgins, Dean and Registrar. 

*Sr. JOSEPH JUNIOR COLLEGE, St. Joseph, Radiance Zollinger. 

St. Louis INsTITUTE OF Music, formerly Progressive Series Teachers College, 
St. Louis, R. E. Stuart, Educational Director. 
*ST. Louis UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Elma Poole. 
St. Mary’s JUNIOR COLLEGE, O'Fallon, Sister Mary Benigna Seitz. 

*ST, TERESA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Kansas City, Sister M. Gonzaga. 

*SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, E. F. Vaeth. 
SOUTHWEST BAPTIST COLLEGE (junior college), Bolivar, Velma Leone Adams. 
SOUTHWEST MissouRI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Olive Galloway. 

*STEPHENS COLLEGE (junior college), Columbia, W. P. Shofstall, Dean of Ad- 

ministration. 

*TARKIO COLLEGE, Tarkio, E. V. McCollough. 

TEACHERS COLLEGE OF KANSAS City, Kansas City, K. Bruce. 
TRENTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Trenton, S. M. Rissler, Superintendent. 

*UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS City, Kansas City, C. E. Evans. 

*UNIVERSITY OF Missourl, Columbia, S. Woodson Canada. 

* WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, George W. Lamke. 

* WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, St. Louis, W. B. Parker. 

* WEBSTER COLLEGE, Webster Groves, Sister Borromeo Hynes. 

WENTWORTH MILITARY ACADEMY (junior college), Lexington, R. C. Ford, Dean. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, Fulton, George B. Sweazey, Dean. 
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WILLIAM JEWELL COLLEGE, Liberty, A. J. Moon, Dean and Registrar. 
WILLIAM Woops COLLEGE (junior college), Fulton, Carmelita Gonzales, 


(Colleges for Negroes) 
*LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, Jefferson City, Booker T. McGraw. 


MONTANA 


BILLINGS POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE (junior college), Billings, Lincoln J. Aikins. 
* CARROLL COLLEGE, Helena, Reverend R. V. Kavanagh. 
COLLEGE OF GREAT FALLs (junior college), Great Falls, Sister Mildred Dolores. 
CusTER COUNTY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Miles City, G. H. Gloege, Dean. 
*EASTERN MONTANA NoRMAL SCHOOL (junior college), Billings, Harry N. Stuber. 
INTERMOUNTAIN UNION COLLEGE (affiliated with Billings Polytechnic Institute), 
Billings, Lincoln J. Aikins. 
GREAT FALLS JUNIOR COLLEGE, Great Falls, Sister Mildred Dolores. 
*MONTANA SCHOOL OF MINES, Butte, W. Milton Brown, Registrar and Business 
Manager. 
* MONTANA STATE COLLEGE, Bozeman, W.H. McCall. 
MONTANA STATE NORMAL COLLEGE, Dillon, Mary Hocking, Assistant Registrar, 
Acting. 
*MONTANA STATE UNIvERSITY, Missoula, James B. Speer, Registrar and Business 
Manager. 
*NORTHERN MONTANA COLLEGE (junior college), Havre, S. Kendrick Clarke, 
Registrar and Business Manager. 


NEBRASKA 


COLLEGE OF ST. Mary, Creighton University (junior college), Omaha, Sister Mary 
Rosalin. 

CONCORDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE (junior college), Seward, Walter H. Beck. 

CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY, Omaha, Claire McDermott. 

DANA COLLEGE, Blair, P. V. Hansen, Acting Registrar. 

DOANE COLLEGE, Crete, Dwight G. Burrage. 

DUCHESNE COLLEGE, Omaha, Mother Nora Kelly. 

HASTINGS COLLEGE, Hastings, Paul W. Evans. 

HEBRON COLLEGE (junior college), Hebron, Lydia M. Peterson. 

LUTHER COLLEGE (junior college), Wahoo, Verne S. Sweedlun. 

McCook JuNIOR COLLEGE, McCook, J. R. Johnson, Dean. 

MIDLAND COLLEGE, Fremont, G. E. Hickman. 

MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA, Omaha, Carl W. Helmstadter. 

NEBRASKA CENTRAL COLLEGE, Central City, Matthew H. Watson, Dean and 
Registrar. 

NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Chadron, Albert E. Kent. 

NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kearney, Edith Smithey. 

NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Wayne, Leonard Good. 

NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Lincoln, Zazel Sloniger. 

PERU STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Peru, E. H. Hayward. 

SCOTTSBLUFF JUNIOR COLLEGE, Scottsbluff, Wayne W. Johnson, Dean. 

UNION COLLEGE, Lincoln, Ruby Lea. 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, Lincoln, Florence I. McGahey. 

YorK COLLEGE, York, Anna J. Thompson. 
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NEVADA 
UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA, Reno, Mrs. Jeanette C. Rhodes. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


CoLBy JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR WOWEN, New London, Alice Nash Wheeler. 

* DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, Hanover, R. O. Conant. 
St. ANSELMS COLLEGE, Manchester, Reverend Stephen Parent, O.S.B., Secretary. 
STONELEIGH COLLEGE, Rye Beach, Fern D. Crocker. 

*UNIVERSITY OF NEw HAMPSHIRE, Durham, O. V. Henderson. 


NEW JERSEY 


* BROTHERS COLLEGE, Drew University, Madison, F. Taylor Jones. 
CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hackettstown, Margaret S. Cummings. 
*COLLEGE OF SAINT ELIZABETH, Convent Station, Sister Helen Cecilia. 
GEORGIAN Court COLLEGE, Lakewood, Sister Miriam. 
GLASSBORO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Glassboro, Grace Bagg. 
*JERSEY City STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Jersey City, Mrs. Ruth C. Alexander. 
MONTCLAIR STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Montclair, Charlotte G. Murray. 
*NEWARK COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, Newark, Paul L. Cambreleng. 
NEWARK STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Newark, May Ewald. 
*NEW JERSEY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN (Rutgers University), New Brunswick, Esther 
W. Hawes. 
*PANZER COLLEGE OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND HYGIENE, East Orange, Agnes E. 
Burnham. 
PATERSON STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Paterson, Bertha M. Tyrrel. 
*PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, Princeton, Wilbur F. Kerr. 
*RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, New Brunswick, Luther H. Martin. 
St. PETER’s COLLEGE, Jersey City, Gordon F. Cadisch, Dean. 
*SETON HALL COLLEGE, South Orange, Marie K. Fitzsimmons. 
*STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Hoboken, Nichol S. Memory, Director of 
Admissions and Records. 
TRENTON STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Trenton, Mrs. Lulu C. Haskell. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEWARK, Newark, Agnes D. Watt. 
*UpsALA COLLEGE, East Orange, Nils Albert Nilson. 


NEW MEXICO 


*COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND MECHANIC ARTS, State College, Era Rentfrow. 

*EASTERN NEw MEXICO NORMAL SCHOOL (junior college), Portales, Floyd D. 
Golden, Dean. 

*NEw MEXICO MILITARY INSTITUTE (junior college), Roswell, Modene D. Bates. 

*New Mexico NoRMAL UNiversitTy, Las Vegas, Eva Wiggins. 

*NEw MEXICO SCHOOL OF MINES, Socorro, Ruby Griffith. 

New MEXxico STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Silver City, Helen E. Howard. 

*UNIVERSITY OF NEW MExico, Albuquerque, Patrick Miller. 


NEW YORK 


* ADELPHI COLLEGE, Garden City, Ruth Harley. 

* ALFRED UNIVERSITY, Alfred, W. A. Titsworth. 
Barb COLLEGE, see Columbia University. 
BARNARD COLLEGE, see Columbia University. 
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BRIARCLIFF JUNIOR COLLEGE, Briarcliff Manor, Mrs. John Daniels, Director of 
Admissions. 
*BROOKLYN COLLEGE, Brooklyn, Samuel N. Kagen. 
CANIsIUS COLLEGE, Buffalo, Daniel T. Bagen. 
CAZENOVIA SEMINARY (junior college), Cazenovia, Delia E. Berry. 
CLARKSON MEMORIAL COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY, Potsdam, Frederick A. Ramsdell. 
COLGATE-ROCHESTER DIVINITY SCHOOL, Rochester, Rev. Glenn B. Ewell. 
*COLGATE UNIVERSITY, Hamilton, Lida Frances Kiedaisch, Acting Registrar; J. D. 
Howlett, Director of Admissions. 
*COLLEGE OF THE CiTy OF New York, New York, John Ackley, Recorder. 
*COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. VINCENT, New York, Sister Miriam Rose. 
*COLLEGE OF NEw ROCHELLE, New Rochelle, Mother M. Xavier. 
* COLLEGE OF ST. RosE, Albany, Sister Thomas Francis. 
*COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, New York, Edward J. Grant, Registrar; Frank H. Bowles, 
Director of Admissions. 
BARD COLLEGE (undergraduate men’s college), Annandale, Roger C. Gay. 
BARNARD COLLEGE (women’s college), Anna E. H. Meyer. 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY, W. B. Simpson. 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, Frank H. Hagemeyer, Registrar; Walter E. Hager, Secre- 
tary and Admissions Officer. 
CONCORDIA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE (junior college), Bronxville, T. W. Haus- 
mann, Dean. 
Cooper UNION, New York, M. S. Wolf, Registrar; Walter S. Watson, Director of 
Admissions. 
*CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, Eugene F. Bradford, Director of Admissions; G. D. 
Haupin, Assistant Registrar. 
*D’YOuVILLE CoLLeceE, Buffalo, Catherine M. Richardson. 
*EASTMAN SCHOOL OF Music, University of Rochester, Rochester, Howard Hanson, 
Director. 
*ELMIRA COLLEGE, Elmira, Eleanor L. Stevens. 
FINCH JUNIOR COLLEGE, New York, Katharine L. Pease. 
*FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, Fordham Division, New York, Thomas A. Reilly; Manhat- 
tan Division, E. Vincent O’Brien; Graduate School, John J. Propst. 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York, Reginald R. Belknap. 
Goop CounsEL CoL_LecE, White Plains, Sister M. Ambrose. 
*HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, Wallace B. Johnson. 
* HARTWICK COLLEGE, Oneonta, F. Aurill Bishop. 
* HOBART COLLEGE, Geneva, Margaret M. Firoozi, Recorder. 
Horstra COLLEGE, Hempstead, Marie E. Bohl. 
* HOUGHTON COLLEGE, Houghton, Lena M. Stevenson. 
*HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE City OF NEw York, New York, Mrs. Mary B. J. Lehn. 
*ITHACA COLLEGE, Ithaca, Florence M. Howland. 
*KEUKA COLLEGE, Keuka, Helen M. Space. 
LADYCLIFFE COLLEGE, Highland Falls, Sister Miriam. 
*LONG ISLAND COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, Brooklyn, George H. Dwenger. 
*LONG ISLAND UNiversitTy, Brooklyn, Robert C. Whitford, Director of Students. 
MANHATTAN COLLEGE, New York, Alfred D. Donovan. 
MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, New York, Mary B. Tenney. 
* MARYMOUNT COLLEGE, Tarrytown-on-Hudson, M. Teresa. 
* NAZARETH COLLEGE, Rochester, Sister Agnes Patricia. 
NEw SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH, New York, Clara W. Mayer. 
NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WorK, New York, Dorothy Evans. 
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*New YORK UNiversitTy, New York, Henry G. Arnsdorf. 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE (undergraduate college), University Heights. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE (downtown undergraduate college). 

NiAGARA UNIveERsITY, Niagara, Charles J. Edgette. 

*NEw YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Albany, Elizabeth Vandenburgh. 

*New YorK STATE COLLEGE OF ForRESTRY, Syracuse, Laurance Lee. 

Notre DAME COLLEGE OF STATEN ISLAND, Staten Island, Sister St. Egbert, Dean. 
*PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE (junior college), Brooklyn, Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin. 
* POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Ernest John Streubel. 

PRATT INSTITUTE, Brooklyn, Margaret A. Middleditch, 

* QUEENS COLLEGE, Flushing, Howard A. Knag, Deputy Recorder. 

*RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Troy, Mary L. Burke. 

*ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Rochester, Roy B. Swain. 

*RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, Doris L. Crockett. 

*ST, BONAVENTURE’S COLLEGE, St. Bonaventure, Reverend Aurelius Loop. 

St. FRANCIS COLLEGE, Brooklyn, Etheldreda A. Sullivan. 

*ST. JOHN’s UNIversITY, Brooklyn, Frederick E. Kienle. 

*ST, JOSEPH’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Brooklyn, Martha Quinotte. 

*ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY, Canton, Helen E. Whalen. 

SARAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Bronxville, Jessie Bidwell, Recorder. 

*SKIDMORE COLLEGE, Saratoga Springs, Anna L. Hobbs. 

*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Buffalo, Mrs. Isabel Houck Kideney. 

*SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY, Syracuse, Keith James Kennedy, Registrar; Frank Newton 
Bryant, Director of Admissions. 

UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New York, Harold H. Tryon, Registrar and 
Secretary of the Faculty. 

*UNION COLLEGE, Schenectady, Charles F. F. Garis, Dean in charge of Records. 

UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, West Point, Colonel R. G. Alexander, Chair- 
man, Committee on Admissions. 

*UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO, Buffalo, Emma E. Deters. 

*UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER, Rochester, Olive M. Schrader, Registrar, College for 
Men; Katharine Bowen, Registrar, College for Women; Eastman Schoo! of 
Music, Howard Hanson, Director. 

*VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, Julia G. Bacon, Recorder; Josephine M. Gleason, 
Chairman of Committee on Admissions. 

WAGNER MEMORIAL LUTHER COLLEGE, Staten Island, Henry Endress, Acting 
Registrar. 

WesB INSTITUTE OF NAVAL ARCHITECTURE, New York, George H. Rock, Rear 
Admiral (CC), U.S.N. Ret. 

* WELLS COLLEGE, Aurora, Mary Hale Crouch. 

* WILLIAMS SMITH COLLEGE, Geneva, Florence I. Haasarud. 

* YESHIVA COLLEGE, New York, Jacob Hartstein. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


APPALACHIAN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Boone, J. M. Downum. 

* ASHEVILLE NORMAL AND ASSOCIATED SCHOOLS, Asheville, Frances K. Cope, Sec- 
retary. 

ATLANTIC CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Wilson, Perry Case. 

BELMONT ABBEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Belmont, Reverend Cuthbert E. Allen, 

BILTMORE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Asheville, Charles A. Lloyd, Dean. 

BOILING SPRINGS JUNIOR COLLEGE, Boiling Springs, A. C. Lovelace, President. 
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BREVARD COLLEGE (junior college), combining Rutherford and Weaver Colleges, 
Brevard, C. E. Buckner, Dean. 

CAMPBELL COLLEGE (junior college), Buie’s Creek, Ada Overby. 

CATAWBA COLLEGE, Salisbury, William G. Cleaver. 

CHOWAN COLLEGE (junior college), Murfreesboro, V. M. Schaible, Dean and Reg- 
istrar. 

CULLOWHEE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, now Western Carolina Teachers College. 

*DAvIDSON COLLEGE, Davidson, F. W. Hengeveld. 

*DuKE UNIveERsITy, formerly Trinity College, Durham, H. J. Herring, Dean of 
Men. 

EAst CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE, Greenville, H. J. McGinnis. 
ELON COLLEGE, Elon College, A. L. Hook. 
*FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE, Red Springs, Hazel Morrison, Dean. 
* GREENSBORO COLLEGE, Greensboro, Letha Brock. 
GuILFoRD COLLEGE, Guilford College, S. Era Lasley. 
HIGH Point COLLEGE, High Point, N. P. Yarborough. 
LEES-MCRAE COLLEGE (junior college), Banner Elk, Edgar Tufts, President. 

* LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, Hickory, E. L. Setzler. 

*LOUISBURG COLLEGE (junior college), Louisburg, Mrs. Margaret B. Kilby. 

*Mars Hitt CoLece (junior college), Mars Hill, John W. Huff. 

MEREDITH COLLEGE, Raleigh, J. C. Boomhour, Dean. 

MITCHELL COLLEGE (junior college), Statesville, Mrs. W. B. Ramsay, President. 

MONTREAT NORMAL SCHOOL (junior college), Montreat, Reverend R. C. Ander- 
son, President. 

*NORTH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND ENGINEERINR OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA, Raleigh, W. L. Mayer, Director of Regis- 
tration. 

OAK RIDGE INSTITUTE (junior college), Oak Ridge, T. O. Wright. 

PEACE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Raleigh, Amelia Clark. 

PFEIFFER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Misenheimer, W.S. Sharp, President. 

PINELAND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (junior college), Salemburg, Mary E. Underwood, 
Secretary. 

PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Maxton, R. M. McGirt. 

QUEENS-CHICORA COLLEGE, Charlotte, Samuel C. Byrd, Acting Registrar. 

RUTHERFORD COLLEGE, see Brevard College. 

St. GENEVIEVE OF THE PINES (junior college), Asheville, Reverend Mother M. L. 
Lorin, President. 

St. Mary’s SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, Raleigh, Mrs. Ernest Cruikshank, 
President. 

*SALEM COLLEGE, Winston-Salem, Marian Blair. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, now part of Duke University. 

*UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Chapel Hill, Thomas J. Wilson, Jr., Dean of 
Admissions and Registrar. 

* WAKE Forest COLLEGE, Wake Forest, G. S. Patterson. 

WEAVER COLLEGE, see Brevard College. 

* WESTERN CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE, formerly Cullowhee State Normal School, 
Cullowhee, Addie Beam. 

WINGATE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Wingate, C. C. Burris, Dean. 

* WOMAN'S COLLEGE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, Greensboro, Mary 
Taylor Moore. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 
AGRICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL COLLEGE, Greensboro, T. B. Jones. 
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BARBER-SCOTIA COLLEGE (junior college), Concord, L. S. Cozart, Dean. 
*BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Greensboro, Willa B. Player. 
ELIZABETH City STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Elizabeth City, J. H. Bias, President. 
IMMANUEL LUTHER COLLEGE (junior college), Greensboro, Reverend H. Nav, 
President. 
* JOHNSON C., SMITH UNiversiTy, Charlotte, S. H. Adams. 
LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE, Salisbury, Julia B. Buncan. 
*NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, Durham, Mrs. Frances M. Eagleson. 
PALMER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE (junior college), Sedalia, Charlotte Hawkins Brown, 
President. 
Sr. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, Raleigh, Elsie M. Cook. 
*SHAW UNIVERSITY, Raleigh, J. Francis Price. 
STATE COLORED NORMAL SCHOOL, Fayetteville, E. E. Smith, President. 
* WINSTON-SALEM TEACHERS COLLEGE, Winston-Salem, B. A. Bianchi. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, Jamestown, William B. Thomas. 
*NoRTH DAKOTA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Fargo, Alfred H. Parrott, Registrar and 
Secretary of the Faculties. 
NorTH DAKOTA STATE SCHOOL OF ForRESTRY (junior college), Bottineau, A. A. 
McMaster, Secretary-Registrar, and Secretary of the Faculty. 
NorTH DAKOTA STATE SCHOOL OF SCIENCE (junior college), Wahpeton, Edith 
Brydahl. 
STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, Ellendale, Mrs. Alice P. Banks. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Dickinson, C. A. Bugbee. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mayville, C. O. Mehuse. 
*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Minot, T. S. Jenkins, Registrar and Director of Exten- 
sion. 
*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Valley City, Adolf Soroos. 
*UNIVERSITY OF NORTH Dakota, Grand Forks, R. O. Wilson. 
WESLEY COLLEGE, Grand Forks, Vernice Aldrich. 


OHIO 


* ANTIOCH COLLEGE, Yellow Springs, Susan G. Fralick. 
* ASHLAND COLLEGE, Ashland, M. P. Puterbaugh, Director of Admissions. 
* BALDWIN- WALLACE COLLEGE, Berea, Jess J. Petty. 
BLUFFTON COLLEGE, Bluffton, E. J. Hirschler. 
*BOWLING GREEN STATE UNiveERsITY, Bowling Green, C. D. Perry. 
CAPITAL UNIVERSITY, Columbus, R. B. Wildermuth. 
*CASE SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE, Cleveland, E. M. Wallace. 
CEDARVILLE COLLEGE, Cedarville, A. J. Hostetler. 
CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, Cincinnati, Christine Benjamin. 
*COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO, Mount St. Joseph, Sister Maria 
Caritas. 
*COLLEGE OF WoosTER, Wooster, Arthur F. Southwick. 
DEFIANCE COLLEGE, Defiance, Lester S. Ivins. 
*DENISON UNIVERSITY, Granville, Donald R. Ritch. 
DESALES COLLEGE, Cleveland, Clare Clark. 
FENN COLLEGE, Cleveland, W.R. Goetsch. 
FINDLAY COLLEGE, Findlay, Myrtle Deming. 
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*FLORA STONE MATHER OF WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland, Elinor R. 
Wells. 

FRANKLIN UNIVERSITY (Y.M.C.A. School), Columbus, Arthur R. Walker. 

* HEIDELBERG COLLEGE, Tiffin, I, F. Williams. 

HEBREW UNION COLLEGE, Cincinnati, Maxwell Lyons. 

*HIRAM COLLEGE, Hiram, Lawrence C. Underwood. 

HOLBROOK COLLEGE, Manchester, Mae McAdow Fiddler. 

*JOHN CARROLL UNIveRsITY, Cleveland, Eugene R. Mittinger. 

*KENT STATE UNIVERSITY, Kent, Emmet C. Stopher. 

*KENYON COLLEGE, Gambier, Stuart R. McGowan. 

*LAKE ERIE COLLEGE, Painesville, Helen B. Dunlap. 

*MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Lillian Spindler. 

*Mary MANSE COLLEGE, Toledo, Sister M. Michtilde. 

*MIAMI UNIVERSITY, Oxford, W. C. Smyser. 

Mount UNION COLLEGE, Alliance, Verna Lower. 

* MUSKINGUM COLLEGE, New Concord, Carrie E. McKnight. 

*NoTRE DAME COLLEGE, South Euclid, Sister Mary Aquinas. 

*OBERLIN COLLEGE, Oberlin, Edith Stanley. 

OHIO MECHANICS INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Mary Elise Clark. 

*OHIO NORTHERN UNIVERSITY, Ada, Frank L. Loy. 

*OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, Columbus, Edith C. Cockins, Registrar; B, L. Stradley, 
University Examiner. 

*OHIO UNIVERSITY, Athens, Frank B. Dilley. 

*OQHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Delaware, Allen C. Conger. 

*OTTERBEIN COLLEGE, Westerville, Floyd J. Vance. 

*OurR LaDy OF CINCINNATI COLLEGE, Cincinnati, Sister Mary Grace. 

Rio GRANDE COLLEGE (junior college), Rio Grande, Clarence T. Sharpton. 

*ST. MARY'S OF THE SPRINGS COLLEGE, East Columbus, Sister M. Anacletus. 

SCHAUFFLER COLLEGE, Cleveland, Marie A. Jindra. 

*SISTERS COLLEGE OF CLEVELAND, Cleveland, Catherine Burke. 

* TEACHERS COLLEGE OF THE ATHENAEUM OF OHIO, Cincinnati, Marian Penn. 

*UNIVERSITY OF AKRON, Aéfron, R. H. Schmidt. 

*UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, Cincinnati, Mrs. Lelia G. Hartman. 

*UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON, Dayton, Reverend George J. Renneker. 

*UNIVERSITY OF TOLEDO, Toledo, Mrs. Hazel Geiner Petcoff. 

URBANA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Urbana, Myron H. Broomell. 

*URSULINE COLLEGE, Cleveland, Sister Mary Grace. 

* WESTERN COLLEGE, Oxford, Alice L. Butler. 

* WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, Cleveland, Adelbert College, George W. Srail; 
Cleveland College, E. T. Downer. 

WILMINGTON COLLEGE, Wilmington, Margaret Mitchell. 

* WITTENBERG COLLEGE, Springfield, Grace N. Hannaford. 

* XAVIER UNIVERSITY, Cincinnati, Raymond Fellinger. 

YOUNGSTOWN COLLEGE, Youngstown, P. P. Buchanan. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 
* WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY, Wilberforce, R. O. Dickerson. 


OKLAHOMA 


ALTus PuBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Altus, Emily B. Smith, Dean. 
BACONE COLLEGE (junior college), Bacone, Winthrop W. Dolan, Dean. 
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BARTLESVILLE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bartlesville, Paul C. Norvell, Principal. 
BETHANY-PENIEL COLLEGE, Bethany, Willis B. Dobson. 
BRISTOW PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Bristow, Mrs. E. H. Black. 
CAMERON STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE (junior college), Lawton, Oscar C. 
Elkins. 
CaPITOL HILL JUNIOR COLLEGE, Oklahoma City, W. H. Meigs, Dean. 
CARNEGIE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Carnegie, B. F. Johnson, Superintendent. 
*CATHOLIC COLLEGE OF OKLAHOMA FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Guthrie, Sister M. Mag- 
dalen, O.S.B. 
*CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE, Edmond, A. G. Hitchcock. 
CONNORS STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE, Warner, Carrie B. Meyer. 
DUNCAN PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Duncan, Dion C. Wood, Principal. 
*EAsT CENTRAL STATE COLLEGE, Ada, W. Harry Faust. 
*EASTERN OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE (junior college), 
Wilburton, E. E. Ramsey. 
Et RENO PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, E/ Reno, Ray P. Porter, Dean. 
FREDERICK PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Frederick, J. O. Shaw, Superintendent. 
HOLDENVILLE PuBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Holdenville, G. S. Sanders, Superin- 
tendent. 
Kiowa COUNTY PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hobart, Annetta Duggan. 
MANGUM PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mangum, Mary Hall, Dean. 
MONTE CASSINO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Tulsa, Sister M. Bonaventure, O.S.B. 
MurrAY STATE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE (junior college), Tishomingo, Clyde J. 
Hall. 
MUSKOGEE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Muskogee, Bessie M. Huff, Dean. 
NORTHEASTERN OKLAHOMA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Miami, Reavis J. Foster. 
NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE, Tahlequah, R. K. McIntosh. 
*NORTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE, Alva, G. C. Jackson. 
OKEMAH PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Okemah, Cecil E, Oakes, Superintendent. 
*OKLAHOMA AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Stillwater, H. H. Flinn, 
Assistant Registrar; Herbert Patterson, Director of Admissions. 
*OKLAHOMA BAPTIST UNIVERSITY, Shawnee, Lewis E. Solomon. 
*OKLAHOMA City UNIVERSITY, Oklahoma City, L. A. Jones. 
*OKLAHOMA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Chickasha, Broun H. Mayall. 
OKLAHOMA MILITARY ACADEMY (junior college), Claremore, Captain H. G. 
Riggs. 
OKMULGEE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Okmulgee, W. A. Rutledge, Dean. 
*PANHANDLE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Goodwell, Marvin 
McKee. 
*PHILLIPS UNIVERSITY, Enid, R. Walker Adkisson. 
SAPULPA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Sapulpa, Erma Morris. 
SAYRE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Sayre, N. D. Griffin. 
SEMINOLE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Seminole, O. D. Johns, Principal. 
SHIDLER PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Shidler, M. B. Nelson, Superintendent. 
*SOUTHEASTERN STATE COLLEGE, Durant, E. H. McCune. 
*SOUTHWESTERN STATE COLLEGE OF DIVERSIFIED OCCUPATIONS, Weatherford, 
Walter Crouch. 
*UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA, Norman, George E. Wadsack, Registrar; Roy Git- 
tinger, Director of Admissions. 
UNIVERSITY PREPARATORY SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, Tonkawa, Gladys 
Elizabeth Meanor. 
*UNIVERSITY OF TULSA, Tulsa, John E, Follows. 
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WETUMKA PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Wetumka, L. F. Battles, Superintendent. 
WoopwaArD PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE, Woodward, Irene Walker, Dean. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 
COLORED AGRICULTURAL AND NORMAL UNIveRSITY, Langston, C. D. Batchlor. 


OREGON 


ALBANY COLLEGE, Portland, William H. Norris. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, now University of Portland. 

EASTERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, LaGrande, Helen S. Moor. 

EUGENE BIBLE COLLEGE, now Northwest Christian College. 

LINFIELD COLLEGE, McMénnville, William R. Frerichs, Acting Registrar. 

MARYLHURST COLLEGE, Marylhurst, Sister Francis Mary. 

MARYLHuURST NORMAL SCHOOL, Marylhurst, Sister Eloise Mary. 

Mount ANGEL COLLEGE, St. Benedict, Reverend Clement Frank, 

Mount ANGEL NORMAL SCHOOL, Mé. Angel, Sister Jemma Mary Piennett. 

MULTNOMAH COLLEGE, Portland, George Allen Odgers, Dean-Registrar. 

NORTHWEST CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, formerly Eugene Bible College, Eugene, Kendall 
E. Burke. 

*OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Monmouth, Ellis A. Stebbins. 

*OREGON STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Corvallis, E. B. Lemon. 

PACIFIC COLLEGE, Newberg, Chase L. Conover. 

*PACIFIC UNIVERSITY, Forest Grove, Henry Ferris Price. 

*REED COLLEGE, Portland, Margaret A. Scott. 

St. HELEN’s HALL JUNIOR COLLEGE, Portland, Ena Marston. 

St. Mary’s COLLEGE, Portland, merged with Marylhurst College. 

SOUTHERN OREGON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Ashland, Marshall E. Woodell. 

*UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, Exgene, Earl M. Pallett. 

UNIVERSITY OF PORTLAND, formerly Columbia University, Portland, Edwin J. 
Fitzpatrick. 

WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY, Salem, Walter E. Erickson. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


ACADEMY OF THE NEW CHURCH, Bryn Athyn, Charles Emil Doering, Dean of 
Education. 

* ALBRIGHT COLLEGE, Reading, Wilson I. Miller. 

* ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Clarence F. Ross, Dean and Registrar. 

ALLIANCE COLLEGE (junior college), Cambridge Springs, Alice M. Rojeski. 

ALTOONA UNDERGRADUATE CENTER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
Altoona, Robert E. Eiche, Administrative Head (freshman and sophomore 
years). 

*BEAVER COLLEGE, Jenkintown, Roberta Paulhamus. 

*BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, Bryn Mawr, Barbara Gaviller, Secretary and Registrar. 

BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Wilkes-Barre, George R. Faint. 

*BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY, Lewisburg, Henry W. Holter. 

*CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Pittsburgh, Philip Barto, Examiner. 

CEDAR CREST COLLEGE, Allentown, Elizabeth M. Curtis. 

*COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL, Philadelphia, Sister M. Clare Joseph. 

*COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, Dallas, Sister Mary Rosaire, R.S.M. 

*DICKINSON COLLEGE, Carlisle, Russell I. Thompson. 

*DREXEL INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Philadelphia, Frances E. MacIntyre. 
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DuBois UNDERGRADUATE CENTER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
DuBois, E. W. Zoller, Administrative Head (freshman and sophomore 
years). 

*DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY, Pittsburgh, Hugh T. Duffy. 

ELIZABETHTOWN COLLEGE, Elizabethtown, A, C. Baugher, Dean. 

FAYETTE UNDERGRADUATE CENTER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
Uniontown, R. Wallace Brewster, Administrative Head (freshman and 
sophomore years). 

FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL COLLEGE, Lancaster, Richard W. Bomberger, Dean. 

*GENEVA COLLEGE, Beaver Falls, Lulu J. McKinney. 

*GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Clyde B. Stover. 

*GROVE CiTy COLLEGE, Grove City, Harold O. White. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, Haverford, Maude D. Donaldson, Acting Registrar. 

HAZELTON UNDERGRADUATE CENTER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
Hazelton, Coleman Herpel, Administrative Head (freshman and sopho- 
more years). 

HERSHEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hershey, A. G. Breidenstein, Dean. 

ILLMAN-CARTER UNIT, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Philadelphia, H. Sherman Oberly, Director. 

*IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Sister Mary Hubert, Secretary. 

*JUNIATA COLLEGE, Huntingdon, Russell B. Stambaugh. 

*LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Easton, William M. Smith. 

*LASALLE COLLEGE, Philadelphia, Reverend Brother G. Joseph. 

*LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, Annville, S. O. Grimm. 

*LEHIGH UNIveRsITy, Bethlehem, George B. Curtis, Registrar; E. K. Smiley, 
Director of Admissions. 

*MARYWOOD COLLEGE, Scranton, Sister M. Theodosia. 

*MERCYHURST COLLEGE, Erie, Sister Mary Alice Weber. 

*MESSIAH BIBLE COLLEGE (junior college), Grantham, A. W. Climenhaga, Dean 
and Registrar. 

*MORAVIAN COLLEGE, Bethlehem, George D. Turner. 

*MORAVIAN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Bethlehem, Arthur S. Cooley. 

MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Harry B. Benfer. 

OGONTZ SCHOOL (junior college), Ogontz School, Alice Gentry, Executive Secre- 
tary and Registrar. 

PENN HALL JUNIOR COLLEGE, Chambersburg, Frank Cecil Galdwin, Academic 
Dean. 

*PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Pittsburgh, Mary I. McFarland, Recorder. 

*PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY COLLEGE, Chester, Franklin G. Williams. 

*PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, THE, State College, William S. Hoffman, Reg- 
istrar; C. E. Marquardt, Examiner. 

*PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY, Philadelphia, Floyd L. Kefford. 

*PHILADELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHARMACY AND SCIENCE, Philadelphia, John E. 
Kramer. 

*ROSEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont, Mother Mary Amadeus. 

*St, FRANCIS COLLEGE, Loretto, Reverend Severinus J. Carroll, T.O.R. 

St. JOHN KANTy COLLEGE, Erie, Reverend Joseph Piorkowski, Dean. 

ST. JOsEPH’s CoLLeGE, Philadelphia, Michael P. Boland. 

ST. VINCENT COLLEGE, Latrobe, Reverend Alcuin W. Tasch. 

SCHUYLKILL UNDERGRADUATE CENTER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE, 
Pottsville, Walter Van Voorhis, Administrative Head (freshman and sopho- 
more years). 

SCRANTON-KEYSTONE JUNIOR COLLEGE, La Plume, W. L. Williams, Dean. 
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*SETON HILL COLLEGE, Greensburg, Sister M. Eucharia O'Hagan, S.C. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Bloomsburg, H. A. Andruss, Dean of Instruction. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, California, Lois M. Gillis. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Clarion, Lottie J. Wingard. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, East Stroudsburg, C. J. Naegle, Dean of Instruction. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Edinboro, H. L. Offner, Acting Dean of Instruction. 

*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Indiana, Mary L. Esch. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kutztown, Clark R. McClelland, Dean of Instruction. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Lock Haven, Roy Steward MacDougall, Dean of In- 
struction. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Mansfield, Edna Hewson. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Millersville, Edna N. Habecker. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Shippensburg, Elizabeth T. Noftsker. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Slippery Rock, Maree McKay. 

STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, West Chester, Winfield W. Menhennett, Dean of 
Instruction and Registrar. 

*SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, Selinsgrove, (Mrs.) Helen Ulrich, Secretary of 
Admissions. 

*SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, Swarthmore, Harold E. B. Speight, Dean of Men. 

*TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia, M. E. Gladfelter. 

*THIEL COLLEGE, Greenville, H. G. Gebert. 

*UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, H. Sherman Oberly, Director of 
Admissions. 

*UNIVERSITY OF PiTTsBuRGH, Pittsburgh, J. G. Quick. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH, Erie, J. Loyd Mahony, Head. 

UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH JUNIOR COLLEGE, Johnstown, Viers W. Adams, Head. 

*UNIVERSITY OF SCRANTON, Scranton, Frank J. O'Hara. 

*UrRsINuUS COLLEGE, Collegeville, Reverend Franklin I. Sheeder. 

*VILLA MARIA COLLEGE, Erie, Marie Corrado. 

VILLANOVA COLLEGE, Villanova, Paetrus F. Banmiller. 

* WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGE, Washington, Leslie A. Foust. 

WAYNESBURG COLLEGE, Waynesburg, Harry E. Orndoff. 

* WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, New Wilmington, M. Isabel Ramsey, Recorder. 

WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Williamsport, Reverend John W. 
Long, President; John G. Cornwell, Jr., Dean. 

* WILSON COLLEGE, Chambersburg, Margaret Vanderzee. 

WYOMISSING POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE (junior college), Wyomissing, Donald R. 
Lau. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, Lincoln University, Armstead Otey Grubb. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cheyney, W. McKinley Menchan, Dean and Registrar. 


PUERTO RICO 
*UNIVERSITY OF PUERTO RICO, Rio Piedras, J. F. Maura. 


RHODE ISLAND 


*BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, Frederick T. Guild, Registrar Emeritus; Bruce 
M. Bigelow, Director of Admissions; and Helen Lowe Urquhart, Recorder. 

*PEMBROKE COLLEGE, BROWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, Esther Hervey Smith, 
Recorder; Eva A. Mooar, Director of Admissions. 
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PROVIDENCE COLLEGE, Providence, Reverend Daniel Michael Galliher. 
*RHODE ISLAND STATE COLLEGE, Kingston, Lucy C. Tucker. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


ANDERSON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Anderson, Elizabeth Tribble. 

*CITADEL, THE, Charleston, Leonard A. Prouty. 

*CLEMSON COLLEGE, Clemson College, G. E. Metz. 

*COKER COLLEGE, Hartsville, Donald C. Agnew. 

COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON, Charleston, Katie Lee. 

*COLUMBIA BIBLE COLLEGE, Columbia, Reverend J. A. M. Kimber. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE, Columbia, Theresa Jackson. 

*CONVERSE COLLEGE, Spartanburg, Alice A. Peck. 

ERSKINE COLLEGE, Due West, Wesley E. Abbott. 

*FURMAN UNIVERSITY, Greenville, M. S. Fletcher. 

LANDER COLLEGE, Greenwood, C. A. Haskew. 

*LIMESTONE COLLEGE, Gaffney, Miriam A. Thompson. 

LUTHERAN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Columbia, E. C. Cooper. 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Charleston, J. M. Ackerman. 
*NEWBERRY COLLEGE, Newberry, Christopher A. Kaufmann. 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, Clinton, Mrs. Lillian Gross Brown. 

TEXTILE INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE (junior college), Spartanburg, W. A. Owings. 
*UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia, John A. Chase, Jr. 

* WINTHROP COLLEGE, Rock Hill, John G. Kelly. 

WOFFORD COLLEGE, Spartanburg, W.C. Herbert. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 


* ALLEN UNIVERSITY, Columbia, Flossie Belle McClain. 
BENEDICT COLLEGE, Columbia, Anne Sherard. 
CLAFLIN COLLEGE, Orangeburg, Carrie W. Fitchett. 
Morris COLLEGE, Sumter, G. W. Campbell. 
STATE AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE, Orangeburg, Wm. J. Spann. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


* AUGUSTANA COLLEGE, Sioux Falls, John G. Berdahl. 
*DAKOTA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Mitchell, M. A. Chase. 
*EASTERN STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Madison, Alice M. Montgomery, Registrar and 
Director of Teacher Placement. 
FREEMAN COLLEGE (junior college), Freeman, David S. Wipf. 
*HURON COLLEGE, Huron, Ralph Walton, Recorder. 
Mr. Marty JUNIOR COLLEGE, Yankton, Sister M. Ignatius. 
NORTHERN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, Aberdeen, J. R. McAnelly. 
Notre DAME JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mitchell, Sister M. Clement. 
Sioux FALLS COLLEGE, Sioux Falls, M. F. Martini. 
*SoUTH DAKOTA SCHOOL OF MINES, Rapid City, H. Merle Parsons, Secretary and 
Registrar. 
*SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE, Brookings, David B. Doner. 
SPEARFISH NORMAL SCHOOL, Spearfish, Mrs. Mildred E. Lown. 
SPRINGFIELD NORMAL SCHOOL, Springfield, H. A. Deckert. 
*UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DakorTA, Vermillion, H. W. Frankenfield, Registrar and 
University Examiner. 
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WESSINGTON SPRINGS (junior college), Wessington Springs, J. Louise Maynard. 
YANKTON COLLEGE, Yankton, M. A. Stewart. 


TENNESSEE 


AUSTIN-PEAY NORMAL SCHOOL (junior college), Clarksville, Halbert Harvill. 
BETHEL COLLEGE, McKenzie, Julia Chambler. 
Bos JONES COLLEGE, Cleveland, Eunice Hutto. 
Burritt COLLEGE (junior college), Spencer, Icie Lee Lewis. 
CARSON-NEWMAN COLLEGE, Jefferson City, Roger H. Lambright. 
CUMBERLAND UNIversITY, Lebanon, Dean William Donnell Young. 
Davip-LipscomB COLLEGE (junior college), Nashville, N. L. Parks. 
FREED-HARDEMAN COLLEGE (junior college), Henderson, Mrs. Carlton Morton. 
*GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, Nashville, J. R. Robinson. 
HIwassEE COLLEGE (junior college), Madisonville, W. V. Helsley. 
JOHNSON BIBLE COLLEGE, Kimberlin Heights, Alva R. Brown. 
KING COLLEGE, Bristol, George W. Pierson. 
LAMBUTH COLLEGE, Jackson, Helen Womack. 
*LINCOLN MEMORIAL UNIVERSITY, Harrogate, Hugh T. Ramsey. 
MADISON COLLEGE, Madison, Florence Hartsock. 
MARTIN COLLEGE (junior college), Pulaski, Ellen Church. 
*MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Maryville, Frank D. McClelland. 
*MILLIGAN COLLEGE, Milligan College, Mrs. Kathleen Adams Bowman. 
*SCARRITT COLLEGE FOR CHRISTIAN WorKERS, Nashville, J. M. Batten. 
*SOUTHERN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Collegedale, Theodora Wirak. 
* SOUTHWESTERN, Memphis, Annie Beth Gary. 
St. AGNES COLLEGE, Memphis, Sister M. Albertine. 
*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Johnson City, Frank Field. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Memphis, R. C. Jones. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Murfreesboro, N. C. Beasley. 
TENNESSEE COLLEGE, Murfreesboro, James A. Kirtley. 
*TENNESSEE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Cookeville, A. W. Smith. 
* TENNESSEE WESLEYAN COLLEGE (junior college), Athens, Clarence O. Douglass. 
TREVECCA COLLEGE (junior college), Nashville, Amy L. Person. 
*TUSCULUM COLLEGE, Greeneville, John R. Monroe. 
*UNION UNIVERSITY, Jackson, Gladys Ivy. 
*UNIVERSITY OF CHATTANOOGA, Chattanooga, Betty Blocker. 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, Sewanee, Mrs. R. G. Dudney. 
*UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, K*%oxville, Richmond F, Thomason. 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Martin, Mrs. Myrtle H. Phillips. 
* VANDERBILT UNiversITy, Nashville, Mrs. Mary Webb Haggard. 
WarRD-BELMONT COLLEGE (junior college), Nashville, Alma Paine. 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN UNIVERSITY, Dayton, D. W. Ryther, Jr. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 


*FisK UNIVERSITY, Nashville, Mary David Shane. 

KNOXVILLE COLLEGE, Knoxville, Samuel M. Laing. 

LANE COLLEGE, Jackson, M. M. Jones. 

LEMOYNE COLLEGE, Memphis, Julia R. Swanson. 

MEHARRY MeEpIcAL COLLEGE, Nashville, Mrs. S. A. Elliott. 

MorRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE, Morristown, H. J. Klopper. 
TENNESSEE AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Nashville, 

J. E. Morrell. 
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TEXAS 


ABILENE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Abilene, Mrs. Clara Bishop. 
*AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGE OF TEXAS, College Station, E. J. 
Howell. 
AMARILLO COLLEGE (junior college), Amarillo, Edna Coy. 
AUSTIN COLLEGE, Sherman, J. B. Moorman, Dean. 
*BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, Waco, F. M. Allen. 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, Dallas, Maranda Danner, Registrar; 
Dr. W. H. Moursund, Dean of Admissions. 
BLINN COLLEGE (junior college), Branham, T. P. Walker. 
BROWNSVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Brownsville, Mrs. Louise C. Perkins. 
CLARENDON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Clarendon, R. E. Drennan, Dean. 
CLIFTON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Clifton, Louis R. Dougherty, Jr. 
COLLEGE OF MARSHALL (junior college), Marshall, William B. Wilkerson. 
* COLLEGE OF MINES AND METALLURGY, E/ Paso, Frank Junell. 
Corpus CHRISTI JUNIOR COLLEGE, Corpus Christi, E. L. Harvin. 
DANIEL BAKER COLLEGE, Brownwood, Alta M. Craig. 
DECATUR BAPTIST COLLEGE (junior college), Decatur, H. T. Tinsley. 
*EAsT TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Commerce, John S. Windell. 
EDINBURG JUNIOR COLLEGE, Edinburg, Miss R. Leffland. 
GAINESVILLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Gainesville, Roy P. Wilson. 
HARDIN JUNIOR COLLEGE, formerly Wichita Falls Junior College, Wichita Falls, 
B. T. Adams. 
*HARDIN-SIMMONS UNIVERSITY, formerly Simmons University, Abilene, Mrs. J. A. 
Beard. 
HILLsBoRO JUNIOR COLLEGE, Hillsboro, A. E. Kidd. 
*HOCKADAY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Dallas, Frances E. Boyer. 
HowarD PAYNE COLLEGE, Brownwood, Mrs. Grace Pleasant Wellborn. 
*INCARNATE WORD COLLEGE, San Antonio, Sister M. Clement. 
*JOHN TARLETON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE (junior college), Stephenville, Charles 
S. Wilkins, Registrar and Dean of Students. 
KILGORE COLLEGE (junior college), Kilgore, Mrs. Bessie Newman Waters. 
LAMAR COLLEGE (junior college), Beaumont, Celeste Kitchen. 
LEE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Goose Creek, Mrs. Ruby Gray Goodwin. 
LON Morris COLLEGE (junior college), Jacksonville, H. V. Robinson. 
*McMurry COLtecE, Abilene, Iris Graham. 
Mary HARDIN-BAYLOR COLLEGE, formerly Baylor College, Belton, Ailese S. Parten. 
*NorTH TEXAS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE (junior college), Arlington, Joseph B. 
Preston. 
*NORTH TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Denton, P. E. McDonald, Registrar 
and Associate Dean. 
*OurR LADY OF THE LAKE COLLEGE, San Antonio, Sister M. Pia. 
Our Lapy OF VicTory COLLEGE (junior college), Fort Worth, Sister Eleanor. 
PARIS JUNIOR COLLEGE, Paris, Mrs. W. B. Kendall. 
RANGER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Ranger, Helen Dawley. 
RICE INSTITUTE, Houston, S. G. McCann. 
*StT. EDWARD'S UNIVERSITY, Austin, Reverend William H. Molony, Dean of 
Studies and Registrar. 
*StT. MARy’s UNIVERSITY, San Antonio, Thomas J. Treadaway. 
*SAM HOUSTON STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Huntsville, Marshal Rix. 
SAN ANGELO COLLEGE (junior college), San Angelo, E. L.’ Nunnally. 
SAN ANTONIO JUNIOR COLLEGE, San Antonio, Doris Yeargan. 
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*SCHREINER INSTITUTE (junior college), Kerrville, F. H. Junkin. 
*SOUTHERN METHODIST UNIVERSITY, Dallas, R. L. Brewer. 
SOUTHWEST TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, San Marcos, A. A. Grusendorf. 
* SOUTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, Georgetown, Pearl A. Neas. 
*STEPHEN F. AUSTIN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Nacogdoches, Ellis M. Sowell. 
*SuUL Ross STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Alpine, Anna D. Linn. 
TEMPLE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Temple, Conrad Vernon. 
TEXARKANA COLLEGE (junior college), Texarkana, W. P. Akin, Dean. 
TEXAS CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY, Fort Worth, S. W. Hutton. 
*TExaS COLLEGE OF ARTS AND INDUSTRIES, Kingsville, George W. McCulley. 
TEXAS LUTHERAN COLLEGE (junior college), Seguin, A. G. Gustafson. 
TEXAS MILITARY COLLEGE (junior college), Terrell, Jo Ables. 
*TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, Denton, Francis W. Emerson. 
* TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE, Lubbock, W. P. Clement. 
Texas WESLEYAN COLLEGE, formerly Texas Woman’s College, Fort Worth, Paul 
Crouch. 
*TRINITY UNiveRSITY, Waxahachie, Clifford H. Perea. 
*TYLER JUNIOR COLLEGE, Tyler, Lucia Douglas. 
*UNIVERSITY OF HousTON, formerly Houston Junior College, Houston, Mrs. Pearl 
McMullin. 
UNIVERSITY OF SAN ANTONIO, formerly Westmoorland College, San Antonio, 
H. S. Von Roeder. 
*UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, Austin, E. J. Mathews, Registrar and Dean of Admissions. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, Galveston, Dr. John W. Spies, 
Dean. 
VICTORIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Victoria, Nan Proctor. 
WAYLAND COLLEGE (junior college), Plainview, Bernetta Isbell, Acting Registrar. 
* WEATHERFORD COLLEGE (junior college), Weatherford, Charlcie Bond. 
*West TEXAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Canyon, D. A. Shirley, Registrar and 
Associate Dean. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE (junior college), Tehuacana, Miss Sherwood Minshew. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 


BuTLER COLLEGE, Tyler, Miss Sammie Waters. 
BisHoP CoLtecE, Marshall, Melvin J. Banks, Acting Registrar. 
HousTON COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, Houston, Miss D. A. Jermany. 
Jarvis CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, Hawkins, Miss L. B. Smith. 
Mary ALLEN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Crockett, E. H. Steele. 
PAUL QUINN COLLEGE, Waco, Mrs. Bernice Davis Smith. 
PRAIRIE VIEW STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE, Prairie View, William 
H. Wiggins. 
St. PHitips JUNIOR COLLEGE, San Antonio, Alma J. Hill, Acting Registrar. 
SAMUEL HusTON COLLEGE, Austin, Alyce L. Bradley. 
TExas COLLEGE, Tyler, I. Q. Steele. 
TILLOTSON COLLEGE, Austin, Mrs. Annie Smith Bunton. 
*Witey CoLLece, Marshall, Mrs. Hettie L. Bradford. 


UTAH 


BRANCH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE (junior college), Cedar City, Gwendolyn Hansen. 
*BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY, Provo, John E. Hayes. 
*COLLEGE OF ST. MARY-OF-THE-WASATCH, Salt Lake City, Sister M. Frances Inez. 
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*DrxiE COLLEGE (junior college), St. George, Mathew M. Bentley. 
SNow COLLEGE (junior college), Ephraim, J. Orrin Anderson. 
*UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, Salt Lake City, E. J. Norton. 
*UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Logan, William H. Bell. 
* WEBER COLLEGE (junior college), Ogden, Clarisse H. Hall. 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE (junior college), Salt Lake City, Cora May Hanson. 


VERMONT 


BENNINGTON COLLEGE, Bennington, Mrs. Mary Garrett, Director of Admissions 

and Records. 

GODDARD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Plainfield, Normandie Rioux, Director of Admissions. 

*GREEN MOUNTAIN JUNIOR COLLEGE, Poultney, Reginald L. Swann, Assistant 
Dean. 

*MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Mary A. Williams, Director of Admissions 
for Women; Edgar J. Wiley, Director of Admissions for Men; Jennie H. 
Bristol, Registrar. 

*NORWICH UNIivERSITY, Northfield, Arthur E. Winslow, Dean; Alleen F. Hedges, 
Registrar. 

St. MICHAEL’s COLLEGE, Winooski Park, Reverend Jeremiah T. Purtill, S.S.E.; 

Reverend Edmund J. Hamel, S.S.E., Dean. 

TRINITY COLLEGE, Burlington, Sister M. Emmanuel, 

*UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, Burlington, F. W. Kehoe. 

VERMONT JUNIOR COLLEGE, Montpelier, A. Talmage Schulmaier, Dean. 


VIRGINIA 


ARLINGTON HALL JUNIOR COLLEGE, Arlington, Marty H. Baskervill. 
AVERETT COLLEGE (junior college), Danville, Mary C. Fugate, Dean and Regis- 
trar. 
BLACKSTONE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS (junior college), Blackstone, Nannie Belle De 
Jarnette. 
BLUEFIELD COLLEGE (junior college), Bluefield, E. M. Louthan. 
* BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE, Bridgewater, E. R. Shober. 
EASTERN MENNONITE SCHOOL (junior college), Harrisonburg, Chester K. Leh- 
man, Dean and Registrar. 
EMORY AND HENRY COLLEGE, Emory, Eula Virginia Hankla. 
FAIRFAX HALL (junior college), Waynesboro, W. A. Gates, Jr. 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE, Hampden-Sydney, George L. Walker, Dean. 
*HOLLINS COLLEGE, Hollins, Fanona Knox, Registrar and Secretary to the Faculty. 
LYNCHBURG COLLEGE, Lynchburg, Ollie M. Sills. 
MARION COLLEGE (junior college), Marion, May Scherer. 
*MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE, Staunton, Marguerite Hillhouse. 
MEDICAL COLLEGE OF VIRGINIA, Richmond, J. R. McCauley, Secretary-Treasurer. 
RANDOLPH-MACON COLLEGE FOR MEN, Ashland, M. J. McNeal. 
*RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE, Lynchburg, Annie Whiteside. 
*ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, D. R. Carpenter. 
*SHENANDOAH COLLEGE (junior college), Dayton, Wade S. Miller, Acting Registrar. 
SOUTHERN SEMINARY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE, Buena Vista, H. Russell Robey, Treas- 
urer. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Radford, J. P. Whitt. 
*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Farmville, Virgilia I. Bugg. 
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Mary WASHINGTON COLLEGE, Fredericksburg, Nannie Mae N. Williams. 
MADISON COLLEGE, Harrisonburg, Henry A. Converse. 
STRATFORD COLLEGE (junior college), Danville, J. C. Simpson, President, Anne 
E. Martin, Registrar. 
SULLINS COLLEGE (junior college), Bristol, W. E. Martin, President. 
*SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE, Sweet Briar, Mrs. Bernice D. Lill. 
*UNIVERSITY OF RICHMOND, Richmond, Helen A. Monsell, Registrar and Secte- 
tary to the Dean. 
*UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, Charlottesville, Virginia Emma Moran. 
VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE (junior college), Bristol, H. G. Noffsinger, 
President. 
* VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE, Lexington, Colonel William Couper, Business 
Executive Officer. 
VIRGINIA POLYTHECHNIC INSTITUTE, Blacksburg, Clarice Slusher. 
* WASHINGTON AND LEE UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Earl S. Mattingly. 
* WILLIAM AND Mary COLLEGE, Williamsburg, Kathleen Alsop. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 


*HAMPTON INSTITUTE, Hampton, Katharine B. Read. 

St. PAUL NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL, Lawrenceville, William C. Starke. 
* VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE FOR NEGROES, Petersburg, J. Louise Barrett. 

VIRGINIA UNION UNIversITY, Richmond, Robert W. James. 


WASHINGTON 


*CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Ellensburg, Henry J. Whitney, 
Dean and Registrar. 

CENTRALIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Centralia, Arthur W. Ehret. 

CLARK JUNIOR COLLEGE, Vancouver, Ralph W. Hanna. 

* COLLEGE OF PUGET SOUND, Tacoma, Christian Miller. 

*EASTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Cheney, G. W. Wallace. 
GONZAGA UNIveERsITy, Spokane, Rev. Leo R. Robinson, S.J., President. 
Grays HARBOR JUNIOR COLLEGE, Aberdeen, Lewis C. Tidball, President. 
Hoty NAMES COLLEGE, Spokane, Sister Esther Mary, Superintendent. 

LOWER COLUMBIA JUNIOR COLLEGE, Longview, David Livingstone Soltau, Presi- 

dent. 

MOUNT VERNON JUNIOR COLLEGE, Mount Vernon, Charles H. Lewis, Dean. 
*PacIFIC LUTHERAN COLLEGE (junior college), Parkland, Philip E. Hauge. 
St. EDWARD’s SEMINARY, Seattle, Very Rev. Thomas C. Mulligan, President. 
ST. MARTIN’s JUNIOR COLLEGE, Lacey, Rev. Meinrad Gaul, O.S.B. 

SEATTLE COLLEGE, Seattle, Blanche Perusse. 

SEATTLE PACIFIC COLLEGE, Seattle, Burton L. Beegle. 

*SPOKANE JUNIOR COLLEGE, Spokane, H. H. Schlomer, Dean and Registrar. 
*STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON, Pullman, Frank T. Barnard. 

*UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, Seattle, Dean Newhouse. 

WALLA WALLA COLLEGE, College Place, Clara E. Rogers. 
* WESTERN WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, Bellingham, M. S. Kuder. 
* WHITMAN COLLEGE, Walla Walla, Douglas V. McClane. 

WHITWORTH COLLEGE, Spokane, Estella E. Baldwin. 

YAKIMA VALLEY JUNIOR COLLEGE, Yakima, Elizabeth Prior, Principal. 





ne 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


ALDERSON-BROADUS COLLEGE, Philippi, Margaret E. Taylor. 
BECKLEY COLLEGE (junior college), Beckley, David K. Shroyer, Managing Director. 
* BETHANY COLLEGE, Bethany, Alberta Frances Quinlan, Recorder. 
*CONCORD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Athens, S. L. McGraw. 
*DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE, Elkins, Virgie Harris. 
*FAIRMONT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Fairmont, Ethel Ice. 
GLENVILLE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Glenville, Carey Woofter. 
GREENBRIER COLLEGE (junior college for women), Lewisburg, F. W. Thompson, 
President. 
LINSLY INSTITUTE (junior college), Wheeling, Guy E. Holden, Principal. 
*MARSHALL COLLEGE, Huntington, William N. Beetham. 
Morris Harvey COLLEGE, Charleston, Olive Riggleman. 
New RIVER STATE COLLEGE, Montgomery, F. D. Pyle. 
POTOMAC STATE SCHOOL OF WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Keyser, W. D. Anthony. 
*SALEM COLLEGE, Salem, Elsie B. Bond. 
SHEPHERD STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Shepherdstown, A. D. Kenamond, Dean and 
Registrar. 
West LipertTy STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, West Liberty, F. M. Tuttle. 
West VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, Institute, Harry G. Eberhardt. 
* WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, Morgantown, Lloyd L, Friend. 
* WEST VIRGINIA WESLEYAN COLLEGE, Buckhannon, Oscar D. Lambert, Dean and 
Registrar. 


(Colleges for Negroes) 


* BLUEFIELD INSTITUTE, Bluefield, L. G. Smith. 
* WEST VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE, Institute, Bruce H. Hull. 


WISCONSIN 


ALVERNO TEACHERS COLLEGE, Milwaukee, Sister M. Johamiella. 
*BeLoir CoLLece, Beloit, Bessie M. Weirick. 
*CARROLL COLLEGE, Waukesha, Karen L. Carlson. 
CENTRAL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Stevens Point, Susan Coleman. 
DIOCESAN TEACHERS COLLEGE, Prairie de Chien, Sister Mary Eunice. 
EDGEWOOD JUNIOR COLLEGE, Madison, Sister Alicia. 
Hoty FAMILy COLLEGE, Manitowoc, Sister Mary Dominic. 
*LAWRENCE COLLEGE, Appleton, C. E. Deakin. 
MARION COLLEGE, Fond du Lac, Sister M. Vera. 
*MARQUETTE UNiversiTy, Mélawukee, Mrs. Mary L. Melzer. 
MILTON COLLEGE, Milton, O. T. Babcock. 
* MILWAUKEE-DOWNER COLLEGE, Milwaukee, Lucile Peters. 
MILWAUKEE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, Milwaukee, A. D. Mathison. 
Mission House COLLecE, Plymouth, Oscar F. Hoffman. 
*MouNT Mary COLLEGE, formerly St. Mary’s College, Milwaukee, Sister Mary 
Frances Chantal, $.S.N.D. 
NASHOTAH House, Nashotah, Reverend E. J. M. Nutter, President. 
NORTHLAND COLLEGE, Ashland, John T. Kendrigan. 
NORTHWESTER COLLEGE, Watertown, Ernst Wendland. 
*RIPON COLLEGE, Ripon, George J. Dudycha. 
St. ALBERTUS JUNIOR COLLEGE, Racine, Sister M. Demetria. 
*ST. CLARE JUNIOR COLLEGE, formerly St. Francis of Assisi Convent, St. Francis, 
Sister Mary Baptist, O.S.F. 
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St. FRANCIS COLLEGE, Burlington, Reverend Casimir G. Stec, O.F.M. 
*ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE (junior college), Mount Calvary, Alexis Gore, Rector. 
*St. NORBERT COLLEGE, West DePere, Reverend F. F. Dupont. 
SALVATORIAN SEMINARY (junior college), St. Nazianz, Reverend Leo Herbert, 
S.D.S. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Eau Claire, A. J. Fox. 
*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, LaCrosse, Lora M. Greene. 
*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Milwaukee, Constance Jacques. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Oshkosh, R. J. McMahon. 
*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Platteville, R. L. Slocum. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, River Falls, Edward J. Prucha. 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Superior, Thorpe M. Langley. 
*STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Whitewater, George S. Berry. 
*STOUT INSTITUTE, Menomonie, Gertrude M. O’Brien. 
*UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, Madison, Curtis Merriman. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN EXTENSION, Milwaukee, Mrs. Irene Langwill. 
*VITERBO COLLEGE, LaCrosse, Sister M. Josina. 
WAYLAND JUNIOR COLLEGE, Beaver Dam, Stanley C. Ross. 


WYOMING 
UNIVERSITY OF WYOMING, Laramie, R. E. McWhinnie. 


CHINA 
*GINGLING COLLEGE, Nanking, Tsii Kwoh-chi. 





or, 
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DIRECTORY OF REGIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 


ALABAMA COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS ASSOCIATION 
President, Mrs. H. E. Lamar, State Teachers College, Florence 
Secretary, Mary McMillan, Judson College, Marion 
ARKANSAS REGISTRARS 
President, H. E. Eldridge, Arkansas State College, Jonesboro 
Secretary, Mrs. J. A. Larson, Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock 
CHICAGO ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, John C. McHugh, De Paul University, Chicago 
Secretary, M. Frances McElroy, National College of Education, Evanston 
COLORADO-WYOMING ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Norma Snyder, University of Colorado, Boulder 
Secretary, Mrs. Elisabeth M. Thamer, Colorado Woman's College, Denver 
FLORIDA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
President, W. E. DeMelt, Florida Southern College, Lakeland 
Secretary, Olga Bowen, John B. Stetson University, DeLand 
ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Agness J. Kaufman, Lewis Institute, Chicago 
Secretary-Treasurer, Blanche C. Thomas, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston 
INDIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Chairman, Thomas A. Cookson, University of Indiana, Bloomington 
Secretary, Mrs. Ruth Deming, Butler University, Indianapolis 
KANSAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Estelle Dougherty, Sterling College, Sterling 
Secretary, Sister Ann Elizabeth, St. Mary College, Leavenworth 
KENTUCKY ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, C. R. Wimmer, Union College, Barbourville 
Secretary-Treasurer, Jessie Wilson, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
LOUISIANA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Mrs. Ruby B. Pearce, Louisiana Polytechnic Institute, Ruston 
MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Secretary, John Hoekje, Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo 
MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Rebecca Tansil, State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Hazel C. Quantin, Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn, New York 
MINNESOTA-DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Hazel Creal, Rochester Junior College, Rochester, Minnesota 
Secretary-Treasurer, T. E. Pettingill, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, T. A. Bickerstaff, University of Mississippi, University 
Secretary, Annie McBride, Belhaven College, Jackson 
MISSOURI ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, George W. Lamke, Washington University, St. Louis 
Secretary, C. E. Evans, University of Kansas City, Kansas City 
NEBRASKA BRANCH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REG- 
ISTRARS 
President, Florence I. McGahey, University of Nebraska, Lincoln 
Secretary-Treasurer, Alice C. Smith, Municipal University of Omaha, Omaha 
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NEW MEXICO ASSOCIATION 
Chairman, Paul W. Davis, New Mexico Normal University, Las Vegas 
NEW YORK STATE CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE REGISTRARS AND AD.- 
MISSIONS OFFICERS 
Chairman, Edward J. Grant, Columbia University, New York 
NORTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, T. O. Wright, Oak Ridge College, Oak Ridge 
Secretary-Treasurer, Hazel Morrison, Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs 
NORTHWEST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. H. McCall, Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana 
Secretary, Miss J. Williams, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 
ASSOCIATION OF OHIO COLLEGE REGISTRARS 
President, C. D. Perry, Bowling Green State University, Bowling Green 
Secretary-Treasurer, Lawrence C. Underwood, Hiram College, Hiram 
OKLAHOMA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Chairman, J. E. Fellows, Tulsa University, Tulsa 
Secretary, Anna Mae Dearden, University of Oklahoma, Norman 
PACIFIC COAST ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Dean Newhouse, University of Washington, Seattle 
Secretary, Eva Blackwell, Oregon State College, Corvallis 
SOUTH CAROLINA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, C. A. Haskew, Lander College, Greenwood 
Secretary, Dora Harrington, Winthrop College, Rock Hill 
TEXAS ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, F. M. Allen, Baylor University, Waco 
Secretary-Treasurer, Max Fichtenbaum, University of Texas, Austin 
UTAH ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, W. H. Bell, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan 
Secretary, Mrs. Clarisse H. Hall, Weber College, Ogden 
VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
President, Helen A. Monsell, Richmond College, University of Richmond, Rich- 
mond 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary H. Baskerville, Arlington Hall Junior College, Arlington 
WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF REGISTRARS 
President, Father F. F. DuPont, St. Norbert College, West DePere 
Secretary, Lora Greene, State Teachers College, LaCrosse 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Notices must be accompanied by a remittance in full in favor of The 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and should be sent to the 
Editor in care of the Office of the Registrar, Temple University. 

Notices will be inserted in the order of their receipt. 

Rates: For four insertions, limited to not more than Efty words, includ- 
ing the address, two dollars. Additional insertions at the regular rate. 
Extra space will be charged at the rate of five cents a word. 

In printing these advertisements the Association assumes no obligation as 
to qualifications of prospective employees or of responsibility of employers. 

In making this page available to those seeking personnel and to those 
seeking employment, the Association expects that at least some reply will 
be made to all those answering announcements. 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position beginning fall of 1940 as 
Assistant Registrar in small co-educational college in rural community. B.S. 1930, M.S. 
1938. Major: Psychology. Seven years’ experience in college work, five as Secretary 
to the Registrar, two as Recorder and Statistician. Reply FG, Care Editor, Registrar's 
Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (2) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young man, 29, married, interested in position as Registrar 
or Assistant Registrar. M.A. in Social Sciences, University of Wisconsin. Five years in 
office and personnel management, and broad experience in research. Now employed 
as Assistant Social Science Analyst and anxious to specialize in educational administra- 
tion and research. Reply L, Care Editor, Registrar’s Office, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. (2) 








POSITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position in a Registrar’s or other 
Administrative office. Experience as recorder and assistant in office of Dean and 
Registrar, and also teacher. Secured M.A. at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, in education and mathematics. Some courses in business administration, and 
other graduate work. Reply EP, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. (4) 





PosITION WANTED:—Woman, with nine years’ experience as registrar in a 
church college, desires to change location, to serve as registrar, examiner, supervisor 
of catalog and bulletins, director of teacher placement, or assistantship in kindred 
field in larger institution. Reply D, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, 
Philadelphia. (4) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young man, 27, single, desires position as Registrar or 
Assistant. M.A. degree. Preparation: Three years part-time assistant in Offices of 
Registrar and Dean; three vears teaching preparatory school mathematics; three 
years in a large business office. Eapesieneed in correspondence, interviews, office 
routine, tests, records, and reports. Present location, New York City. Reply J, c/o 
Editor, Registrar’s Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (3) 





, PosITION WANTED:—Young man, 34, desires position as Registrar. A.B., Bucknell 
University; M.A., University of Pennsylvania. Six years’ experience as assistant in 
Registrar's Office, field representative and director of public relations. Reply WG, Care 
Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple University, Philadelphia. (1) 





PosITION WANTED:—Young woman desires position as registrar or assistant, or 
work in admissions or placement office in college. Six years in college business office, 
one year as dormitory supervisor. M.A. in College Administration, additional year 

taduate study in personnel. Reply ET, Care Editor, Registrar's Office, Temple 
niversity, Philadelphia. 
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E. A. WRIGHT COMPANY 


Engravers - Printers - Stationers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Specializing in the 
FINEST STEEL ENGRAVED 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
DIPLOMAS 
Specimens and special designs 


on request 
Sixty years of continuous service 





























Printing that clicks / 


Just as a varsity team may click, and bring to its 
college victory and renown .. . so too, does qual- 
ity printing click by truly interpreting the char- 
acter of a school through its publications and 
catalogues. 


Among more than seventy-five leading colleges 
whom we proudly count as our clients are New 
York University, Bowdoin, U. of New Hampshire, 
Smith College, and Sarah Lawrence. 


May we bring you the latest achievements in 
graphic arts, and help you make your printing 
click? 


Robert W. Kelly Publishing Corporation 


309 Lafayette Street New York City 











